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ERE you can find a new, fresh, ever- 


varied and _ delightful panorama of 
changing scene and life. 
Here you will experience pleasures and thrills 
that will cheer your heart and remain ever a 
delight in your memory. South Africa is a 
veritable treasure house of fascinating won- 
ders—a Pandora Box from which your hands 
will draw out, every moment, some new and 
wonderful happiness, a continuous round of 
charms which never pall or cloy. 
South Africa is a land of invigorating climate, 
where life is full of song and pleasure. Here 
modern civilization moves cheek by jowl 
alongside of picturesque, quaint, dignified na- 
tive Kraal life. 
You will find many things you have never 
seen and can only find in this ancient land 
famous for its legendary history: 


Great Diamond Mines 

Mile Deep Gold Fields 
Mysterious Zimbabwe Ruins 
The Magic Cango Caves 
Barbaric Bantu War Dances 


TRAVEL BUREAU 
9 Broadway 


SOUTH 
& AFRICA 
Offers 


Romance 
Mystery 
and 
W onder 


Quaint Kaffir Kraals 
The Mighty Drakensberg Mountains 
Wonderful Victoria Falls 
Speedy, Preening Ostriches 
Kruger Big Game Park 
and Glorious Cape Peninsula. 


Surf bathing on unrivalled sea-beaches. 


Sea angling from rock bound coasts for the 
finest sporting fish of the world. 

Trout fishing in Golden Rivers—the angler’s 
paradise. 

Golf on sporty courses midst near-by tower- 


ing mountains. 


Year round outdoor tennis on fast, true, ant- 
heap courts. 


You travel on comfortable railroads or along 
fine motor roads and rest in modern hotels. 


Write for detailed information and 
free booklet, “Port Elizabeth,” or 
send 12c (to cover postage) for 
fully illustrated travel literature. 


OF S. A. GOVT. 
New York City 
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The 


DEVELOPMENT 
of the 


THEATRE 
By Allardyce Nicoll 


A brief outline of the history of the 
theatre from the time of Aeschylus 
down to the present. Mr. Nicoll is 
professor of English literature in the 
University of London. “Almost  in- 
valuable to the student because of its 
unified collection of plans and _ pic- 
tures and comment, combining in one 
volume material scattered hitherto in 
a hundred places, some of them difh- 
cult to get at.” WALTER PRICHARD 
EATON, N. Y. Herald Tribune. 247 
pages, 271 illustrations. $10.00 


Harcourt, Brace and Company 


383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 











‘‘AND SO 
TO BED” 


A Comedy in Three Acts 
By J. B. Fagan 


Samuel Pepys, instead of the 
grave, sober father of the Brit- 
ish Admiralty, appears as an 
amorous rogue in an evening 
that is all comedy. $2.00 


A SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE DRAMA 
By Martha F. Bellinger 


The development of the drama and art of the 
theatre have been traced from the rude ceremo- 
nials of primitive folk to the Greeks, Romans, 
medieval church, and the renaissance. $3.50 


THREE PLAYS 


By William Archer 
With a Foreword by Bernard Shaw 


Bernard Shaw, in the long introductory essay, 
writes: “I could never get him to think as I 
thought of him.’”’ The plays are: Martha Wash- 
ington, Beatriz Juana and Lidia. $2.50 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 








Canadian 
Folk Song and 
Handicraft Festival 


MAY 24-28 


May 28—Folk Costume Ball, the 
climax of this unique carnival 


OIN this 5-day festival of ancient folk-song 
and handicraft. 


Hear old Philéas Bédard sing about the 
kind of nightgown his wife shall wear. Listen 
to the Bytown Troubadours trolling out 
“Youpe! Youpe! sur la riviere!” Hear the 
old, old chansons of Normandy. . . . 4,000 of 
these folk-airs have been collected by the 
Victoria Museum. 


World-renowned artists will show the mu- 
sical possibilities in this folk-music in a pro- 
gram in which these are some of the high 
spots: 


’ 


“Robin et Marion,”’ 13th Century French Com- 
edy Opera by Adam de la Halle. Produced 
by Wilfred Pelletier, assistant conductor, Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, New York. Featur- 
ing Tokatyan of the Metropolitan; Rodolphe 
Plamondon, late of the Paris Opera; Cedia 
Brault, eic. 

“The Order of Good Cheer,’’ Champlain’s 17th 
Century soldier-singers. Featuring Leon Rothier 
of the Metropolitan and J. Campbell McInnes 
of the American Opera Company. 
“Homespun,” the founding of the Québec 
homespun industry, by Mme. de Repentigny. 
By Jeanne Dusseau, late of Chicago Opera 
Company, and folk-singers. 

Hart House Quartet 

Charles Marchand and Bytown Troubadours 
Juliette Gaultier 

The Canadian Singers 


Moderate hotel rates for the 5-day festival. 
Round trip fare from New York, $32. Reser- 
vations at Canadian Pacific, 344 Madison 
Avenue, New York; 405 Boylston Street, Bos- 
ton; Locust at 15th, Philadelphia; or Chateau 
Frontenac, Québec, Canada. 








¢ Chateau Frontenac 


a 5 Bienvenue a Québec 
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The 
Torches 


Flare 


a novel by 











Stark Young 


author of *‘ Heaven-Trees,”’ etc 


This is the full rounded novel which Stark Young’s 
admirers, whose number was greatly increased by the 
success of “Heaven Trees,” have eagerly awaited. It 
is the story of a young Southern girl—from the old 
Mississippi estate of “Heaven Trees”—who achieves 
success on the stage in New York. Metropolitan 
life is pictured with amazing truth and irony, in con- 
trast to the calm, unhurried life of the South. The 
most penetrating comment on life, crt, and society 
fills the pages of a richly written book, one that puts 
Stark Young among the very first. $2.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons, New YORK 








oy * DRAMA. BOOK 
PAF SHOP, INC. 


29 West 47th Street 
New York City 





AN INVITATION 
The Drama Book Shop cordially in- 
vites Little Theatres, school and college 
Dramatic Societies, and amateur groups 
to send photographs of their recent pro- 
ductions for exhibit in the Drama Book 


Shop. 


Great interest has been shown in our 
past exhibits. Don’t you wish to let 
New York groups share in your 


activities ? 





Sets of 
THEATRE ARTS 


THEATRE ARTS represents the only 
permanent and authoritative record of 
the past momentous years in the prog- 
ress of the World Theatre. Stimulating 
reading for the theatre-lover; indispen- 
sable material for the worker. 


COMPLETE SETS 
Volumes I - XI 
Impossible to duplicate. This eleven 
years’ record includes certain is- 


sues which are now out of print. 


Bound (in 15 books) $125 


MONTHLY COMPLETE 
Volumes VIII - XI 


Theatre Arts complete in its monthly form, 
with 1,000 illustrations. Many rare issues 
are included. 


Bound $65 Unbound $45 


INCOMPLETE SETS 
VOLUMES II - XI 
Only eight issues’ missing. Constitutes 
practically as full a record as the complete 


set. 
Sixty-four issues in all. 


Unbound $40 


Toward A 
THEATRE LIBRARY 


A brief classified bibliography which serves 
as a first buying list for the librarian, 
teacher or student of the theatre and pro- 
vides the foundation for a well rounded 
theatre library, covering every period and 
country. A review, description, the pub- 
lisher and price of each book are given. 


Paper bound—Price 20 cts. 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 
119 West 57th Street, New York 
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ISADORA DUNCAN 
The Art of the Dance 


Forewords by 
Margherita Duncan, Raymond Duncan, Eva Le Gallienne, 
Robert Edmond Jones and Mary Fanton Roberts 


Edited, with an introduction, by 


SHELDON CHENEY 


A collection of twenty singularly suggestive and 
informative essays on the art of the dance, constitut- 
ing not only a unique contribution to the subject but 
a trenchant document in the history of Modern Art. 


It was Isadora Duncan’s thought that such a volume 
about her art, as distinct from her personal life, 
should be published to supplement her autobiog- 
raphy, and before her death she began to assemble 
the material. The editor of this volume has 
completed the work, in collaboration with the 


members of her family and her closest friends. 


Brilliantly illustrated by many 
photographs and 32 plates from 


drawings by famous artists. 
Limited Edition—$7.50 per copy 


Early subscriptions are invited, and will 


be registered in the order of their receipt. 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc., Publishers, 119 W. 57th St., New York 
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From Arthur Hobson Quinn’s A History of the American Drama 
(Harpers). Portrait owned by Thomas R. Edwards. 


Bronson Howarp, (1842-1908) author of 
Saratoga, Young Mrs. Winthrop and Shenan- 
doah, and America’s first professional play- 
wright. 
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THE GREAT WORLD THEATRE 


A Master Builder—Eddie Foy With the Paint Off 
—The Demand for a Theatre Library in 
New York—Training for Speech 


—using the word in its best sense—one must assuredly choose 

that heightened dramatic enterprise on Fourteenth Street 
which goes formally by the name of the Civic Repertory Theatre, 
but which everyone speaks of as “Eva LeGallienne’s.” ‘That Miss 
LeGallienne is a versatile actress, a good director and a respecter of 
great plays contributes its part to the undertaking, but more to its 
worth than to its theatricality. It is her capacity for taking pains, 
her greed for hard work, her genius for adventure, all put at the 
service of the idea she has conceived of a people’s theatre on the 
terms on which the people can take it, and will enjoy taking it, that 
is giving this old playhouse a new life within itself and giving the 
thing it represents a corner in everyone’s imagination. A few weeks 
ago, after a year and a half of laying the foundations for a magnifi- 
cent repertory by the simple method of plunging headlong into plays 
and letting those that live survive, Miss LeGallienne started a cam- 
paign to secure the material permanence of the theatre by securing 
two hundred thousand members at a dollar apiece. This endowment 
will be enough, she figures, to let her play all year to a top price on 
Monday and Tuesday evenings of seventy-five cents and the balance 
of the week at one dollar. Adding such a campaign to the routine 
of repertory might be expected to satisfy even Miss LeGallienne’s 
appetite for labor, but by way of pointing up the occasion and filling 
in some idle minutes she announces an Ibsen day on Tuesday, March 
20th, in honor of the dramatist’s Centenary, with a dress rehearsal of 
the new production of Hedda Gabler in the morning, a performance 
of The Master Builder in the afternoon and John Gabriel Borkman 
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at night. No wonder that New York, which seldom hums to one 
dollar projects, is already buzzing with this one. All kinds and 
conditions of folk are collecting memberships, and reports say that 
the office is swamped with pledge cards and with letters enclosing 
pledges, some of them coming from people so far away that it would 
take them a week’s voyage to get to the theatre on Fourteenth Street, 
All of this is a measure of generous appreciation for Miss LeGal- 
lienne’s effort and a suffrage for a theatre within the means of every- 
one, but more than anything it is a tribute to a theatre-mindedness 
that would be mediaeval if it were not so modern. 


The autobiography of the average actor too often makes a secret 
of its author’s profession. It runs a stout course of anecdotes, spin- 
ning its “from-birth-to-greatness” yarn in the best manner of “famous 
people who have met me,” and entirely forgets the one thing which 
makes the actor interesting as an actor, which is, of course, some dis- 
cussion of his technical means. Perhaps a performer should never 
be expected to turn expositor and, after shifting his medium, succeed 
to the same degree. But it is disappointing, nevertheless, since so 
many do try to write, to find each new actor’s autobiography running 
true to the formula of the superficial,—disappointing, especially, 
because there is so much of what an actor has to tell that readers 
want to know. Eddie Foy’s Clowning Through Life (Dutton) can 
not be said to be a complete exception to the general rule; but it does 
make an important, though indirect, comment on some of the ele- 
ments that go into the creation of a great comedian. ‘True, it is 
crammed with the usual anecdotes, turning laconic only when it men- 
tions Mr. Foy’s approach to his parts and his method of playing 
them. On many of its pages, just when one expects a real explana- 
tion of his rare and quiet comedy, some insight into his method of 
studying a part, judging an audience, or accumulating “business,” 
Mr. Foy (with Alvin T. Harlow, his collaborator) dismisses the 
whole matter with exasperating brevity. “I made a real Broadway 
hit (and that under difficulties) in The Strollers,” or “I switched to 
a new show, The Wild Rose,” is the limit of his confidence. If that 
were all, Clowning Through Life would be just another actor’s auto- 
biography. But, though he omits almost all specific mention of his 
actor’s tools; Mr. Foy unconsciously explains his own vast popu- 
larity, due to his even vaster human understanding and sympathy, 
by his spirited retelling of the rich experiences which helped to 
shape his life and character. There was, for example, the Chicago 
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fire which he lived through as a boy; there was poverty and a gruel- 
ling experience in the one-street towns of the near West, when the 
West was what the motion pictures have claimed for it. There were 
long tours up and down the country both in road shows and vaude- 
ville. All of these, including the burning of the Iroquois Theatre, 
Mr. Foy recounts vigorously because he felt them deeply. His 
descriptions of the Western towns, in particular, make the book a 
valuable addition for collectors of first-rate Americana. And finally, 
on page 295, in a mere passing note which is like a footnote to the vol- 
ume, is a paragraph which goes a long way toward explaining Mr. 
Foy’s comic methods. “We got closer to the people’s hearts in those 
small towns than in the great metropoli. They saw us with the paint 
off and in our character—eagerly watched us arriving and departing 
at the railway station, loafing in the hotel or strolling on the street at 
odd moments. And we, for our part, learned more of small-town 
life than the New Yorker of today e’er dreams of.” Here—in this 
indirect manner of the actor speaking of himself rather than through 
himself—lies an interesting, perhaps even an important comment on 
how the talents of our older comedians were moulded. 


The New York Public Library has one of the finest drama collec- 
tions in the world—one of the largest, best chosen, most varied. 
Scholars with a life to devote to research can find few happier or 
richer hunting grounds. But for the average student of the theatre, 
the writer, designer, teacher, lecturer, searching at New York’s top 
speed for some special and immediate material, the enormous cata- 
logue files of the central building and the huge stacks of so large a 
library offer a forbidding front. For several years the librarians 
and friends of the library with a special interest in the drama have 
been working to create a fund which would make possible a theatre 
room there with a special librarian. Already the need for such a 
room and the use to which it would be put have been amply evidenced. 
At the 58th Street Branch Library, where Miss Eunice Wilson is in 
charge, she and Miss Julia Gardner have created a department of 
drama. There, in a tiny room surrounded by the books and prints 
he most uses, and with occasional exhibitions to attract his special 
attention, the student of modern drama can work at his ease and at 
his pleasure. To say that the library is used to the full is to put it 
mildly. From early in the morning until the doors close the room 
is packed, the telephones are buzzing with seekers for information, 
and all over the city men and women who are producing plays, or 
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writing them, or writing books on the theatre, or teaching drama, 
are making use of the fine, intelligent service which centers in 58th 
Street. A gift of books or prints to this library or a contribution to 
the central library for the enlargement of its drama quarters would 
give value received a hundred times over during the year. 








Here is a part of what Gordon Bottomley said in the same invigor- 
ating article we quoted from before, about one of the most 
neglected of theatre arts, the art of speech: “. . . Universally, 
people are apt to believe that because they have been speaking all 
their lives they know all about it. There are still quite consider- 
able numbers of people in the world who, if they are asked to sing, 
are modest enough to say they do not know how; but no one would 
think of admitting that he does not know how to speak; and yet 
one needs as much diligence in learning as the other, and the same 
study of voice-production, intonation, expressive modulation, and 
breath-control has to be made for one as for the other. 

“In fact, speaking requires, in one way, a more searching and 
various training than singing; for in speaking we have to invent 
our own ‘tunes’ as we go along, as well as to perform them. For 
there must be no mistake: there is music in speaking as well as 
in singing, and at its highest moments that music of the speaking 
voice is as exquisite an enchantment as there is in life, because no 
other expression of feeling is so immediate. This aspect of speak- 
ing is not noticeable when speech is a matter of rudimentary and 
utilitarian communication, as in shopping or exchanging family 
news in a tram (though even then we find ourselves taking pleasure 
in a pleasant-sounding voice) ; but when we begin to speak of our 
aspirations and desires, our thoughts and reading and everything 
that we are begin to affect our voices and turn our speech to a 
spoken melody which makes more acceptable the things that we 
have to say, however acceptable they may already be in themselves 
—as can be often felt in the utterance, for instance, of great 
preachers at their great moments. . . .” 
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From Clowning Through Life (E. P. Dutton). 


Eddie Foy (1856-1928), one of America’s favorite come- 
dians, as the Sandman in Piff, Paff, Pouf, the first musical 
comedy in which he appeared after the run of Mr. Bluebeard 
had been terminated by the disastrous fire in the Iroquois 
Theatre. Having served his apprenticeship in the small 
mining towns of the west Mr. Foy appeared in a long series 
of successful musical comedies, and afterwards became a 
vaudeville headliner with “The Seven Little Foys. 
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From Sheldon Cheney's Stage Decoration (John Day). 


Moliére (at the extreme left) and such familiar 
characters from the Commedia dell’ Arte as Le 
Capitan, Arlequin, Le Dottor, Polichinelle, Pan- 
talon, Scaramouche and Briguelle, in the painting 
in the Museum of the Comédie Francaise entitled 
Farceurs Francois et Italiens . . . Théatre Royal 
(1670). The set itself—the ‘‘comic scene” “in per- 
spective’ is undoubtedly influenced by Serlio’s fa- 
mous design for a “comic scene.” At the time of 
this painting Moliere’s troupe shared the Palais 
Royal with the Italian actors. 
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THE YEAR’S AT THE SPRING 


Broadway in Review 


By JOHN MASON BROWN 


HEN Shakespeare has the Chorus in Henry V point out 
how “we shall much disgrace with four or five most vile 
and ragged foils, the name of Agincourt,” he empha- 

sizes a difficulty which in other plays he does not always pause to ad- 
mit. More than most playwrights, he uses his audiences as camp-fol- 
lowers and makes them trail him to the mightiest battlefields of his- 
tory. But at Agincourt he apologizes, justifying himself by saying 
“Yet sit and see, minding true things by what their mockeries be.” 
In none of his plays does he appear in such a suppliant role as in 
this English Henry, where, before each act, and in a final epilogue, 
he comes straight to the front of his “unworthy scaffold,” in the 
person of the Chorus, and bends double with apologies. ‘Can this 
cockpit hold?,” ‘““May we cram within this wooden OP” and “Your 
humble patience pray” are but samples. He does not crave any- 
one’s pardon when he peoples Actium, Philippi, or the plains of 
Troy with lanky, underfed supernumeraries. But now, awed by 
England, as Englishmen are apt to be, he writes one long rumble 
of patriotism, deifying the “war-like Harry,” and giving school- 
boys the world over tirades on the glory of sacrifice, valor and war 
that send the blood tingling just to read them. If he rebels against 
the limitations of his stage, and the use of mere actors in the parts 
of kings, it is because, for once, hero-worship has unmanned him. 
The result is an Elizabethan equivalent of a propaganda film, with 
enlistment as well as educational values, that tells, in blank verse 
subtitles, what every young Englishman ought to know. It is his- 
tory, ladled out for the groundlings, and written at such a furi- 
ous pace that it seldum looks ahead to find out where it is going or 
glances backward to consider its rapidly lengthening shadow. All 
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such amenities, if not necessities, of playwriting as preparation and 
plotting are spurned. Even characterization is, for the most part, 
pushed over-board as a kind of super-cargo. Not entirely, how- 
ever, because, in spite of haste and battlefields and all the purple 
heroics of patriotism, Shakespeare can never dodge himself com- 
pletely. At moments, in the course of this flaccid chronicle when, 
for example, Mistress Quickly tells of Falstaff’s death, or Fluellen 
angers the oathful Macmorris, or Henry grieves to sentence traitors 
to death, the script is touched by magic, and gulls and soldiery have 
life blood in their veins. Why the play has not been produced 
here, since Mansfield mounted it twenty-eight years ago, is easily un- 
derstood when it is seen today in Walter Hampden’s revival. It is 
such a silhouette of greatness, so topical in feeling and technique, 
so wavering as a play and difficult as a pageant, that its chief inter- 
est in the theatre is for the student and the bardolater; but it merits 
a pilgrimage, nevertheless, even if a painfully educational one. Mr. 
Hampden’s meritorious production cannot be blamed entirely for 
the tedious evening the play affords. His actors have done almost 
everything that can be done. In particular, such secondary parts 
as William Sauter’s Duke of Exeter, Stanley Howlett’s Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Cecil Yapp’s Fluellen, P. J. Kelly’s Macmorris, and 
C. Norman Hammond’s Pistol stand forth from the pageant with 
their lines backed by a characterization and gusto the text cannot 
always claim. With Mr. Hampden’s Henry the case is different. 
Only too obviously he is not the young meteor of the chronicle, and 
his solemn sanctity is constantly at odds with the acceleration of the 
action. But, though his monarch is far from the madcap Harry, 
he is consistently conceived, with a dignity that occasionally rises 
to a persuasive insight. What this Henry lacks is little in compari- 
son to the difference that exists between Mabel Moore’s Chorus and 
the Chorus that Shakespeare wrote. Miss Moore makes of him a 
fairy-godmother, who appears, just when the smell of gunpowder 
is in the air, to read Shakespeare’s marching lines with the saccha- 
rine intimacy of a story-teller at a children’s party. Mr. Hamp- 
den’s stately production shows all too clearly that Henry V, unless 
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directed with the virtuosity of a Reinhardt or a Jessner, does not 
fit into our peep-show theatre. It needs a drive which is sadly 
lacking in the dead march of Mr. Hampden’s pace. It should al- 
low no time for thought and less for “waits.” Even the intermis- 
sions that are necessary to shift Claude Bragdon’s simple settings 
serve to halt its sweep. The play glories in the scrappy make- 
shifts and informalities of its original stage, and depends, just as 
The Yellow Jacket does, upon an audience which is trained and 
willing “to piece out our imperfections with your thoughts.” 
That day has, unfortunately, passed in our theatre of details and 
verisimilitude, and no compromises, such as Mr. Hampden has 
made, can bring it back. 

Two other revivals of the month, Our Betters and The Cherry 
Orchard, testify, as revivals most generally do, to a season that is 
reaching its spring. Somerset Maugham’s Our Betters is as fra- 
grantly cynical a comedy as has come out of the English theatre 
since the seventeenth century. When first produced here in 1917, 
its equally merciless handling of expatriated Americans, who have 
fed their way into London society, and of the English who have 
permitted them to do so, did not find favor with a public that was 
being trained for war. Meanwhile, the play has crept into antholo- 
gies and won wide recognition as a modern comedy of manners. 
Now it is to be seen again, and can be judged on its own merits. 
It belongs, more consistently than any other of Mr. Maugham’s 
plays, to that tradition of heartlessness which is the admitted core 
of all high comedy. It does not spend its time giving gold stars 
to the virtuous and bundles of switches to the wicked, as sentimental 
comedies are bound to do. It does not pretend that eternal happi- 
hess waits only for the final curtain, to begin. Even love, in its 
world of scheming hostesses, parasites, gigolos and deceived old 
noblewomen, is only one of its most acid jokes. To recount Lady 
Grayson’s mis-step in her Japanese pagoda, Mr. Maugham uses all 
the tea scenes and the card-scenes that belong to his milieu, and 
invokes the shade of Congreve to strut about in the clothes of 
Pinero. Oddly, enough, however, the play, in spite of its sophistica- 
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tion and the cruel pleasures it provides, is singularly unwitty. Its 
dialogue most often substitutes cynicism for the glimmering epi- 
gram, and is not half so neatly turned as, in the present revival, it is 
neatly spoken. Smoothly acted throughout (except in the regret- 
tably farced scene of Frederick Truesdell in the last act), it finds 
Ina Claire endowing Mr. Maugham’s lines, by the implication of 
her look, and the radiant lilt of her speech, with a sparkle of her 
own. It is Constance Collier, as the naughty and silly old Duchesse 
de Surennes, who really sustains the play. Though the love-sick 
dowager she creates may be far from the old woman Mr. Maugham 
intended, and though she hits with the heavy blows of farce and 
fights always for attention, Miss Collier’s Duchesse is an hilarious 
invention, that adds immeasurably to the joys of the revival. The 
Cherry Orchard comes out, even in the scraggly production James 
B. Fagan has given it at special matinees, as one of the most thrill- 
ing and moving plays of the theatre’s literature. Now performed 
here for the first time in English, in a translation that is far from 
praiseworthy, and acted by a company that specializes in Bond 
Street voices, it still repays a visit to the Bijou Theatre. Mainly 
this revival of The Cherry Orchard serves as a late libretto to the 
Moscow Art Theatre’s unforgettable performance, and stirs at al- 
most every line a memory of Tchekova, Moskvin, Ouspenskaya, 
Lushsky and Stanislavsky. It is, however, a fair enough indication 
of the values of the play to warrant gratitude. Surely no play- 
wright of modern times, and perhaps no one in the theatre’s history, 
has been able to go farther behind the externals of his characters 
than Tchekov, and stir such poignant, almost unbearable agony 
or such an exquisite excitement with so little regard for incident 
and plotting. Instead of stripping his dialogue for action, he dared 
to cram it with autobiographical facts, addressed to no one; to 
crowd this inaction with such violence of inner conflict that it be 
came more taut than all the hum-drum plotting in the world; and 
to transcend realism by defying its petty laws and meagre make-shifts 
and giving his people an imperishable reality. 

The Furies is one of those tantalizing mixtures of tripe and 
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genius which only Zoé Akins can concoct. Though her best piece 
of work in recent years, and shot through with phrases and single 
scenes of a necromancy peculiar to Miss Akins among native play- 
wrights, it is only, when all is said, a bitterly empty and preten- 
tious melodrama. Its first two acts, with their murders, Hamlet 
complexes, cross-examinations and half hours with the best authors, 
are charged with such a perplexing air of mystery, and stated in 
such intoxicating fustian, that they seem to be pointing to a third 
act that will lift the whole play into significance. Instead, this final 
act reveals that all this sound and fury leads to nothing but the 
most maudlin melodramatics New York has seen in recent years. 
Forgetting her Hamlet complex, Miss Akins leads the wife of the 
murdered man to the apartment of her dead husband’s lawyer, has 
the lawyer turn villainously insane, first try to choke her with the 
jewels he has been secretly buying for her, then attempt to push 
her out the window of his apartment on the fortieth floor, and 
finally plunge to death alone. It is little wonder, when this last act 
is over, that the play shows itself up as an artificial and unscented 
gardenia, and that Miss Akins seems, in spite of all her pretense, 
her off-stage music, and her loaded lines, like Miss Lulu Bett lost 
in the Castle of Otranto. It is Laurette Taylor’s glowing and glam- 
orous playing of the wife that gives the play its realest promise and 
its truest distinction. From her first breathless, uncanny entrance, 
with lilies in her hand, she reads into it a dynamic plausibility that 
is absent in the script. Particularly, in the guignol of the last act, 
her silences give Miss Akins’ balderdash a final eloquence that Miss 
Akins has almost always missed. Conspiring with Miss Taylor to 
give The Furies its proper tension, and establishing its distorted, 
cabalistic mood are the settings of James Reynolds, which are by 
far the most skilful he has so far designed, and are among the most 
haunting of the present season. 

Of the two plays contemporary Germany has contributed to the 
month, Bruno Frank’s Twelve Thousand is the more interesting. 
The other, Max Mohr’s Improvisations in June, is one of those 
feverish burlesques on an American millionaire, in which radical 
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playwrights the world over are fond of indulging. A cosmic cha- 
rade, which shows a surfeited son learning that love matters more 
than money, it runs its freakish course with characters calling each 
other “Miss For Sale” and “Mr. Dinner Jacket,” and all the usual 
| symbolism of birds in cages, and speeches, spoken unblushingly, that 
{ tell of the “weaving breath of the heart.” Meagrely done, except 
for Eva LeGallienne’s fine sketch of the gallant old Princess Orloff 
in the first act, and with Egon Brecher even more sadly at sea than 
usual as the Improvizator who is paid to amuse the millionaire’s 
son, the play must rank among the least successful additions to 
Miss LeGallienne’s gallant venture in repertory on Fourteenth 
Street. While Twelve Thousand cannot claim to be a completely 
successful addition to the repertory of the Garrick Players, it does 
offer an underlying dramatic idea that is intrinsically arresting. 
Bruno Frank has written a lucid and chaste melodrama of the time 
of the American revolution, using the Hessian mercenaries bought 
by George III as a means of presenting the spread of liberty and 
the horrors of war. His title comes from the twelve thousand sol- 
diers the hard-pushed Prince of Hesse would have sold “on the 
hoof” to fight England’s battle, if word of the deal had not reached 
| the ears of Frederick the Great, far off in Potsdam. The melo- 
drama takes its plot from the manner in which the news reached 
Frederick, and the parts the mistress and the secretary of the Prince 
play in frustrating their master’s orders. Although there are many 
sharp and pleasing scenes, such as the one in which the Prince and 
his obsequious minister laugh with delight as they read the Decla- 
ration of Independence, Herr Frank has stretched his initial idea 
much further than it can go. Again and again it doubles on itself, 
until when the last act is reached the play has lulled itself into a 
state of poppied quiescence. If one craves more complications, 
more bustle, less restraint and more emotion, it is because T'welve 
Thousand is really keyed to a parlor pitch for which even the Gar- 
rick Theatre is too large. In spite of the loveliness of Mary Ellis 
in the panniers and wigs of the Eighteenth Century, and the vivac- 
ity of her playing, the performance is at constant cross-purposes 
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A sketch by James Reynolds for the second 
act set of The Furies. Mysterious shapes 
and colors and a skilful use of ex- 
aggerated perspective combine to create the 
heightened mood needed for Zoé Akins’ 
latest play, in which Laurette Taylor has 
returned to the stage. 
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Joseph Urban’s design for the inn at the Port of 
Calais, one of the most stirring scenes in Florenz 
Ziegfeld’s sumptuous musical version of The Three 
Musketeers. Set behind the pointed Gothic arch 
of this inner proscenium the many scenes needed to 
preserve the full flavor of Dumas’ plot move with 
unhalting swiftness. It is on the stairs of this 
setting—designed as they are for rapiers and sword 
play—that Dennis King as D’Artagnan fights off 
the enemies of the Queen and follows Lady de 
Winter to England. 
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with the simple, almost academic directness of Herr Frank’s style. 
In particular, C. H. Croker-King, Robert Vivian, and Lumsden 
Hare, as the Prince, the minister, and the colonel from Frederick 
the Great turn splenetic with the simple elegances of their speeches, 
and play this small-voiced tale of revolution as if it were The Two 
Orphan:. Though properly subdued as the secretary, Basil Sydney is 
not cast to advantage. The production, which he directed, has, for all 
its unevenness, a pleasing pictoral quality that is greatly enhanced 
by Watson Barratt’s charming setting. 

Among the other plays of the month, Rope, a drama which 
David Wallace and T. S. Stribling based on Teeftallow, stood out. 
It was an ungainly and discursive effort that never quite succeeded 
in shaking off the jacket of Mr. Stribling’s novel. But, although 
it seemed all thumbs as a piece of craftsmanship, it did tell its tale 
of lynching and ignorance with a fine white-heat of indignation that 
cannot be easily forgotten. Three times during its lumbering course 
—when a murderer was dragged out of his cell and a noose slipped 
around his neck, when a little negro was jerked off-stage to be 
killed, and when the lashes of a self-appointed vigilance committee 
fell upon the body of their former leader—it reached climaxes of 
brutal and overpowering anger. The production Frank Merlin di- 
rected, though frequently hampered by the very weakness in motiva- 
tion and plotting which marked the text, rose to these climaxes, so 
that their indignation travelled angrily across the footlights and could 
be shared by the audience. It was Ben Smith’s playing of Abner 
Teeftallow that towered above the long procession of small-town 
character “bits” with which the play was peopled. Last year in 
Paul Green’s The Field God, Mr. Smith gave a performance of 
such passionate reality that it took its place among the season’s 
most exciting memories. Now he has shown onee again that he is 
alone in the American theatre in his ability to catch those lightning 
transitions, those sudden, violent shifts from tenderness to quivering 
rage, that make Southern “poor whites’ believable on the stage. 
More than that, there is a flaming intensity about him that enables 
him to lift such a perilous and artless line as “You’re like a flower, 
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honey,” into the realms of folk poetry. Edward Childs Carpen- 
ter’s The Bachelor Father affords a tiresome and completely low- 
brow bit of smoking-car naughtiness about a wicked old V.C,, 
K.C.B. (to name only a few of the initials he has merited), who 
decides to bring all his illegitimates together into one large, happy 
family as a comfort for his declining bachelorhood. The play is 
not unlike what would happen to one of Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett’s Anglo-American novels if Avery Hopwood brought it up-to- 
date. And June Walker, C. Aubrey Smith and Geoffrey Kerr (to 
say nothing of David Belasco) cannot hide its fatiguing worthless- 
ness. John McGowan’s Excess Baggage is another of the “back- 
stage plays,” laid this time—without complete originality—in a bur- 
lesque house, that traces the fortunes of an acrobat whose wife 
leaves his “act” to become a motion picture star. It has little to 
offer in pathos, wit or plausibility, and Eric Dressler and Miriam 
Hopkins gain no more from being in it than they contribute to it. 
B. Harrison Orkow’s Napoleon followed the Emperor, and, more 
especially, Emil Ludwig, from Elba to St. Helena, and if it proved 
anything at all, it was that the first Hundred Days are the worst. 
Its conspiracies and stratagems, and its traitorous marshals and 
shifting inn-keepers reduced the grandeur of a dramatic figure and 
dramatic days to the hopeless hodge-podge of clap-trap and ineffec- 
tual melodrama. It was hard on Napoleon (whom Lionel Atwill 
played with an exasperated pomposity) ; even harder on his mother, 
Letizia, who was robbed of her dignity and strength and presented 
as a vaudeville mammy, but hardest on history itself. Perhaps, 
like the war-like Harry, Napoleon is too large a figure to be 
crammed within an “O.” In any event, no one has succeeded in the 
attempt so far. 
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By GILBERT GABRIEL 


HE news has been distressingly full of things about drama 
critics. Over in Italy, the other month, a playwright called 
a critic out upon the field of honor for disparaging comment 
on his comedy, and blood was let. Down in South America, quite as 
recently, somebody sent a critic a book—he was a literate critic— 
which exploded just in time to rip off his two typewriter fingers. 
Before long the insurance companies will be fighting shy of drama 
critics. But then, before much longer than that, the drama critics 
may all be abolished. 
When the papers just lately carried cables from Paris announcing 
a fresh interdict against all critics by all theatrical producers in 
France, the lot of us took it for another of those outbursts of Gallic 
wit, for something pleasantly far away and assuredly impossible over 
here. Every three or four years the Parisian critics can be relied 
upon to have themselves barred en bloc. That is part of their code. 
It never really works. But now, insidiously and of a sudden, the 
same scheme stirs in New York. You may not have heard of it— 
indeed, not all the critics have, nor all the producers, either, for that 
matter—but it is already stirring. A movement has been rumored 
for the complete abolishment of New York’s drama critics. A move- 
ment which has so far failed to find a toe-hold, but is nevertheless 
scrambling hard. They have made no promise, of course, but I doubt 
if they will send out bombs or challenges. It is not our lives, merely 
our livelihoods, they are after. Now, a livelihood is not a necessarily 
sacred thing. If dramatic critics are no more than nuisances, they 
deserve no more than the nearest exits. But don’t shove. 
What the producers want—some of them have been saying so in 
more or less open meetings—is fair criticism. They don’t mind criti- 
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cism, so long as it is fair. All future meetings may now be devoted 
to establishing the fancy that by fair criticism they do not really 
mean rapturous superlatives and unmitigated praise. But the left 
wing of the managers is all for killing off the critics, fair players 
and foul alike. Or, at least, for killing off criticism. Part of their 
scheme is to substitute reporters for critics at the first-nights. They 
do not even want their plays reviewed—which is what most of us 
denominate our daily efforts out of sheer humility. They want them 
plainly reported. They want no opinions on the quality of enter- 
tainment, no personal reactions, no quasi-expert judgments on the 
truth or wit of dialogues, the agile curvature of chorus ladies’ sex 
appeal. They want no wisecracks or whimpers. They want only 
the fact of the happening, the where, when and who of the new play, 
and an unpainted pine account of what it is about. All hint of the 
how and why of the occasion is to be eliminated. 

And the reader? 

The reporter, as I understand it, is to be allowed to tell the plot 
of the play. Without overtones, the whole of the plot. Or, perhaps, 
only that part of it the producer thinks it wise you should be told. 
Telling the plot of the average play has gone a shade out of fashion. 
You may have noticed it, may even approve. Readers declare them- 
selves resentful of synopses of plays they may go of their own accord 
to see. They want their love of mysteries and surprises respected. 
They hate to be tipped off in advance. They say they infinitely pre- 
fer a suggestion of what a drama is like to a patient detailing of 
what it is about. Besides which, you need only know the plot of the 
average play to be warned that it is average entertainment, not worth 
leaving home to witness. I can guarantee to do no more than tell the 
plot of almost any stage piece and make its manager think I am 
splashing in venom. I remember how, in the days which were en- 
livened by the drama criticisms of Heywood Broun, he went to a 
musical comedy called China Rose, came away and wrote nothing 
but a sober, excruciatingly accurate synopsis of its book. That was 
all—but a more deadly, denunciatory account of that silly evening 
was not written by anyone whose business it was to review it. The 
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producers had better eliminate permission to tell the plot, too. 

This reduces the perfect play notice to a five-line statement. And 
why should it not? Since I am already so deep in the sin of talking 
shop, it might be as well to go on and regret that the daily drama 
critics have to write as long pieces as they do. How many plays per 
season are worth the mechanical task of collecting enough words to 
square off the double-column measure which mostly all of the mod- 
ern newspapers use? No wonder so much that is admittedly irrele- 
vant, incompetent, has to be poured into the usual play notice. No 
wonder the wits and the wisecrackers have won out. 

The aim of drama reviewing has changed, of course. The aim of 
the whole newspaper in which drama reviewing is published has 
changed, and changed even more. There is no longer much want 
of genuinely deep, thorough consideration of the drama. The saxo- 
phone music of the spheres is bound to have a jazzy influence on the 
critical departments, as much as on others. The theatre pages are 
become the women’s sporting section. Such gracious and finely 
cultural pages as H. T. Parker’s are possible only in Boston, now. 

The drama critic of the usual present-day paper is featured as he 
never was before. In payment for that privilege he must guarantee 
to be primarily an entertainer and a columnist. He has long ago 
given up his former role of a prophet thundering before the throne 
and contented himself with sprawling on the dais steps in cap and 
bells. After all, it is a more agreeable thing to play Fantasio every 
hurried midnight than to pause and act up to the stature of a Jere- 
miah. I remember the self-epitomized history of one of America’s 
best known music critics, who described it like this: “First year, 
everything marvellous. Next three years, everything awful. The 
thirty years after that—oh, well, what could anybody really get 
excited about in the ninth performance of the Fifth Symphony in 
one season?” The drama critic is just a little better off. He sees 
something new every night—or supposedly new. At least a new 
name on it, and a new window cut into the scenery. But the same 
depression is inevitable. Night after night the same meeting with the 
merely passable, the decorated mediocre. And, night after night, 
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the same business of putting the truths about it into the pleasantest 
possible writing. 

I would not picture a reviewer’s life as a long, straight lane. [ 
wish it were. The inflexible is a great ideal. I defy anyone who 
goes constantly to the theatre to live up to it. Without any breast- 
beating, I can better describe it as a flight of annual stairs down 
which one’s tastes and standards are beaten back. In that nightly 
struggle between good judgment and good nature, you know 
perfectly well which will ultimately win out. 

Dishonesty is a subtler thing than the mere accepting of Christmas 
whiskey or of listening to friendship or flattery. But in this we are 
dishonest, and more so than ever in the history of the theatre, here: 
that, for the sheer relief of saying so, we are too ready to call a bad 
play fair, a fair play good, a good one great. And possibly you 
think this does nobody any harm. You should have been punished 
by the twenty awful imitations of Broadway which have gutted the 
stage in the last two years. It is possible that the critics might have 
saved the public from them by printing the point they nearly all had 
sense enough to realize—that Broadway is a unique and extraordi- 
nary production of a pretty ordinary melodrama, and that to have 
another Broadway you need another genius to stage it. There, per- 
haps, I hit on the heart of the confusion. What is your critic’s duty: 
to save the public an unprofitable evening or to save his own soul? 
To be merely the ticket-taker of the theatrical hits and flops, or to 
retire into a corner and box with his own shadow? 

The managers object to the critics as published personalities. So 
do those unexpected friends of the managers, the editorial pages. 
For editorials have lately been appearing in a number of the sol- 
emner papers, heavily sarcastic on the subject of the gentlemen who 
write about the theatre. “First of all,” said the Times recently, for 
instance, “bear in mind that personalities are the most interesting 
thing in the theatre, as in the rest of the world. And, as your own 
personality is best known to yourself, and therefore most interesting 
to you, exploit it for all it is worth and even more.” As a piece of 
kidding, that is a bit thick. Utterly impersonal criticism is a beauti- 
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ful dream—and woe to the reviewer who dreams it. Even if he dis- 
regarded his newspaper and the run of its readers, no critic could 
live up to it without falling back on hypocrisy and, worse, pomposity. 

I spare you the hundred and one definitions of criticism. But I 
do cling humbly to the knowledge that there must be a sense of one’s 
own personality through which all art, whatsoever art, is seen, is 
experienced, is understood or misunderstood. I think it is ten times 
more genuine for a critic to exploit his own personality, however 
petty, than for him to maintain that, when he goes to the theatre, he 
can leave his prejudices, his passions, his shortcomings locked nobly 
away at home behind him. 

A point of view honestly and intelligently sustained is the health- 
iest thing that ever can stray into an auditorium. God knows, the 
usually inert American audience suffers for lack of one. Hazlitt 
was notoriously—or gloriously—personal in his likes and dislikes. 
They point to William Winter as the great exponent of objective 
criticism in those newspaper days which will come no more. Noth- 
ing more confoundingly personal than Mr. Winter on the subject of 
Ibsen has ever been written. Shaw, when he passed his time with 
dramatic criticism, never failed to give a picture of his own ideas 
sitting triumphant on the chest of the fallen playwright. Far from 
decrying overdoses of personality in today’s dramatic criticism, I 
am afraid that its chief fault has been its lack of personality. Or, 
if you insist, its low grade of personality. Because it has become not 
so much personal as anecdotal. It has given up the right to be a 
vehicle of ideas and taken to trucking tattle, instead. It strains, 
when it has energy enough to strain at all, for amusing phrases and 
not for invigorating points of view. It has grown sly. It is not out 
for argument; it is in for chuckles. 

So, personally—and here you see me grown personal in the most 
modern manner—I’m heartily hurrahing for the producers. For 
their plan to pink the whole blessed lot of us, I mean; for their all- 
benevolent wish to give every drama critic a sabbatical year at least 
once a year. And particularly for their ambition to substitute re- 
porters at the play. But you need not despair of reporters. Theatre- 
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going is a great corrupter. Send the most innocent reporter to six 
plays per week—there have been that many of late—and at the end 
of three weeks he will be, willy-nilly, a critic and a crank. Or he'll 
think he is, and write that way, and be just one of us, the worst of us. 
You can’t keep a good reporter down or shut a poor critic up. Mean- 
while, to borrow a thought from one of the most sensible briefs on the 
subject I ever saw, in The Nation of a few months ago, the producers 
have had plenty of opportunity to learn the value of all sorts and 
conditions of criticism to their trade. The most vicious review in the 
world still recommends playgoing in general as an exciting and 
rewarding pastime. 

Perhaps, when critics are all abolished, even that benevolent fiction 
will go out with them. The producers cannot kill their cake-eaters 
and still have them. 
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A parent of the Elizabethan stage. Walter H. Godfrey's 
drawing of New Inn, Gloucester, based on Britten’s en- 
graving and used in W. J. Lawrence’s Pre-Restoration 
Stage Studies (Harvard University Press). 
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Donald Mitchell Oenslager’s sketch for L’Histoire du Soldat, 
in which the lines are fittingly distorted to back Stravinsky’s 
score. A drop curtain with amusingly stylized draperies, stage 
boxes and a golden horseshoe frames an inner stage, on which 
the ballet was performed before easily adjusted set screens. 
L’Histoire du Soldat, as set and costumed by Mr. Oenslager, 
was given its first stage production in this country when the 
League of Composers presented it for a Sunday night per- 
furmance at the Jolson Theatre, New York, during the past 
month. Directed by Michio Ito, it was danced by Jacques 
Cartier, Lily Lubell and Blake Scott, with Tom Powers as the 
reader. On the same program was Manuel de Falla’s El Retablo 
de Maese Pedro, for which Remo Bufano made the interesting 
experiment of combining life-size and diminutive puppets. 














Vandamm 





The model by Jo Davidson, who has here applied his 
sculptural art to stage decoration for the first time, for the 
“orchestral drama’? Irene Lewisohn has culled from Ernest 
Bloch’s symphony, Jsrae/. Employing a wall that is rem- 
iniscent of the “wailing wall” of Jerusalem, but intending 
to limit the drama to no century or continent, Mr. Davidson 
creates a symbol for what Mr. Bloch describes as “the ven- 
erable emotion of the race that slumbers deep down in our 
souls.” Israel is one of the three “orchestral dramas’ that 
the temporarily revived Neighborhood Playhouse will present 
at the Manhattan Opera House in conjunction with the 
Cleveland Orchestra for three performances early in May. 
For these, Irene Lewisohn has outlined the synopses and 
directed the staging from Nikolai Sokoloff’s interpretation 
of the music. The programme will also include Debussy’s 
nocturnes, Nuages and Fetes, for which Ernest de Weerth 
has made the designs. 














‘Two costumes by Esther Peck for the “orchestral drama’”’ 
Irene Lewisohn has made from Borodin’s On the Steppes 
of Central Asia and Dances from Prince Igor. The story, 
which deals with the tribes, still known as the Golden 
Hordes, of Tartary, affords Esther Peck a fine opportunity 
for catching the vigor of folk design and using it as a means 
of emphasizing the movement of the dancers. Miss Peck, 
it will be remembered, was responsible for the costumes for 
Ritornell, which was an exciting addition to last spring’s 
lyric bill at the Neighborhood Playhouse. 
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Rudolph 





Mary Wigman, since the war Germany’s modernist 
leader in the dance, who has carried her vigorous 
art up and down the continent and triumphed in 
spite of a Berlin debut that was nothing short of 
calamitous. Distinguished both as a performer and 
a teacher, she has founded many schools in Ger- 
many which bear her name. 








THE GREEK AND THE ENGLISH 
GENIUS 


By EDITH HAMILTON 


IVE hundred years before Christ the theatre and dramatic 
K literature for the western world sprang full-grown into life. 
The dramas then produced have never been superseded and 
only once equalled. The art of the theatre is not primitive; it is 
peculiarly the art of civilization, yet it came into being and reached 
the full stature of its greatness at a time when the mighty civilizations 
of the ancient world had perished and the shadow of “effortless bar- 
barism” was dark upon the earth. In that fierce and savage world a 
little centre of white-hot spiritual energy was at work. Athens had 
entered upon her brief and magnificent flowering of genius which so 
moulded the world of mind and spirit that our mind and spirit today 
are different. We think and feel differently because of what a little 
Greek town did during a single century 2,400 years ago. 

That influence is nowhere so clearly to be seen as in the theatre. 
The very terminology of the stage comes to us straight from Greece. 
The word theatre is Greek and all that is to be seen therein, tragedy, 
comedy, melodrama. So, too, their constituents, prologue, dialogue, 
characters, chorus, orchestra, scenery—all such terms are Greek and 
bear witness every time we see a play to the deep impress of Greece 
upon dramatic art. Yet that which has thus stamped the theatre 
indelibly is a tiny residuum of the work of but four playwrights. 
They were prolific dramatists, these four, but of their many plays 
only forty-four have come down to us, and we have no means of 
judging whether we have their best. In the convulsions of that 
ancient world there was no law that guaranteed to art the survival 
of the fittest. But this little remnant which chance has preserved to 
us stands alone in its greatness except for Shakespeare. Of the four 
supreme masters of the tragic stage three are Greek. 
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It must forever remain important for lovers of the drama to have 
some understanding of the causes of that astonishing achievement. 
What does the word Greek bring to mind? White columns against 
a blue sky? A city of marble beauty where white-robed young men 
like the Hermes walked the streets? That was not the glory that was 
Athens. In a world of slaves and despots she was free. Nowhere 
else has thought ever been so free. ‘A slave is he who cannot speak 
his thought,” said Euripides. And therefore, too, they were individ- 
ualistic as all free peoples are. The individual was the raison d’étre 
in Athens. Art is anarchistic and individualistic. Greek art was 
born in freedom. 

And for a hundred years Athens was a city where the great spir- 
itual forces that war in men’s minds flowed along together in peace; 
law and freedom, truth and religion, goodness and beauty—there was 
a truce to their eternal warfare.* And the result was the balance 
and clarity, the harmony and completeness, the word Greek has come 
to stand for. Both sides of the paradox of truth they saw, giving pre- 
dominance to neither, and in all Greek art there can be felt an 
absence of struggle, a reconciling power, something of calm and 
serenity, the world has yet to see again. 

We have moved far from that point of view. Our minds are troub- 
led and perplexed with unintelligible things. We make a refuge 
from a world that is too hard for us to face by sentimentalizing it. 
The Greeks looked straight at it. They were completely unsenti- 
mental. It was a Roman who said it was sweet to die for one’s coun- 
try. The Greeks never said it was sweet to die for anything. They 
had no vital lies. When Oedipus appears for the last time before his 
exile from the world of men, and speaks his misery, all that his 
friends say is: 

“These things are even as thou sayest.” 
And when he wishes he had died in infancy, they answer, 

“T also would have had it thus.” 
The attitude seems hard, but it is always to be borne in mind that the 
Greeks did not only face facts, they had not even a desire to escape 


* For a different presentation of this same idea see Euripides, by Gilbert Murray, p. 23. 
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from them. When Iphigenia says that Orestes must die but Pylades 
may go free, he refuses to take his life on such terms, but he refuses 
like a Greek and not a modern. It is not love of his friend alone that 
constrains him but also fear of what people would say, and he knows 
it and speaks it straight: “Men will whisper how I left my friend to 
die. Nay—I love you and I dread men’s scorn.” That is honest, 
but we cannot any more be honest like that. It shocks us. 

So, too, the Greek way of writing is strange to us. Greek writing 
is plain writing. That is not the English genius. English poetic 
drama is a Gothic cathedral where not an inch is left unelaborated 
in a thousand marvellous patterns of delicate tracery worked in the 
stone. The drama of Greece is a Greek temple where straight col- 
umns rise to the simplest capitals; a pediment is sculptured in bold 
relief; there is nothing more. This method of writing is clear, sim- 
ple, direct, matter-of-fact. It seems bare to us, we are so accustomed 
in our poetry to elaboration of detail, and to what the Greeks did not 
use and had no name for, poetic license. “The Greeks soar but keep 
their feet on the ground,” said Landor. Our poets’ feet leave the 
earth far behind them and their words are like rich embroideries. 
Our minds are full of pictures of “caverns measureless to man, down 
to a sunless sea,” of “flowers so sweet the sense faints picturing them,” 
of “sermons in stones, books in the running brooks,” of “magic case- 
ments, opening on the foam of perilous seas, in faery lands.” When 
Sophocles describes, ““White Colonus where the nightingale sings her 
clear note deep in green glades ivy-grown, sheltered alike from sun- 
shine and from wind,” when Euripides writes, “At high tide the 
sea, they say, leaves a deep pool below the rock-shelf; in that clear 
place where the women dip their water jars,”* the words so literal, 
sO grave, so unemphatic, hardly arrest our attention, to see how 
beautiful these quiet pictures are. Our imagery would have left the 
Greeks as cold. To them a primrose by the river’s brim was always 
a simple primrose and nothing more.. That a skylark was like a 
glowworm golden or like a poet hidden in a light of thought would 
have been straight nonsense to them. A skylark was just a skylark, 
but how beautiful. They were realists but not as we use the word. 


*Tr. by H. D. 
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They saw the beauty of common things and were content with it. 

“Nothing in excess,” said the Greek. Thucydides gives in a sin- 
gle sentence the fate of those brilliant youths who, pledging the sea 
in wine from golden goblets, sailed away to conquer Sicily and slowly 
died in the quarries of Syracuse: “Having done what men could, they 
suffered what men must.” One sentence only to paint their splendour 
and their anguish. When Clytemnestra is told that her son is at hand 
to kill her, all she says is: “Swift, bring me an axe that can slay. [’ll 
know if I must win or lose. I stand here on the height of misery.” 

Macbeth at the crisis of his fate strikes the authentic note of Eng- 
lish poetry. He is neither brief nor simple: 


“all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle! 
Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage. . . . 


The English dramatist puts before his audience the full tragedy as 
they would never see it but for him. He does it all for them in words 
of such splendour, in images of such poignancy, they are lifted to a 
vision that completely transcends themselves. The Greek dramatist 
lifts one corner of the curtain only. A glimpse is given, no more, 
but by it the mind is fired to see for itself what lies behind. The 
writer will only suggest the way to go, but he does it in such a fashion 
that the imagination is quickened to create for itself. Pindar takes 
two lovers to the door of their chamber and dismisses them: “Secret 
is persuasion’s golden key unto love’s sanctities.” This is not Shake- 
speare’s way with Romeo and Juliet. His method was to fill the 
mind with beauty; the Greek method was to set the mind to work. 

Character is a Greek word, but it did not mean to the Greeks all 
it has come to mean to us. Their drama is not a study of character as 
ours is. In a Greek theatre the actors wore masks. In ours we use 
opera glasses. To the Greek the sight of an individual face would 
have been offensive; to watch it closely in its changes of expression 
intolerable. What we try in every way to intensify they deliberately 
avoided. They did not look at the individual in the way we do, 
steeped as we are in the spirit of the foremost individualist of all 
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time, who declared that the very hairs of each man’s head were 
numbered. For 1,900 years that intense individualism has moulded 
the western spirit. Our drama, like our art, is a work of subtle indi- 
vidualization. To the Greek, human beings were not chiefly dif- 
ferent but chiefly alike and in their art they sought for the traits that 
are common to humanity. They fixed their eyes, not on the indi- 
vidual who is evanescent, but on the pattern of life which is perma- 
nent. Their drama does not centre in the intricacy of a complex 
nature at war with itself, but in the conflict of the great emotions, 
the terrors and desires and sorrows and hatreds, that belong to all 
mankind and to all generations. 

The moving power of a Shakespeare play is that the characters 
are so shown to us we know them as we do not know even our near- 
est and our dearest. They think aloud to us. And the result is that 
we identify ourselves with them. We ourselves become Hamlet or 
Lear. That is not the moving power of a Greek drama. We see 
those austere figures on a stage removed far from us, and yet in some 
strange fashion their remoteness does not diminish their profoundly 
tragic appeal. Hecuba is forever something to us, something of 
importance great enough to arouse the emotions and stir the spirit 
to pity and awe. There are no other dramas that will help to an 
understanding of how it can be so, for only the Greek are writ- 
ten in this way. We must turn from the stage to find the one other 
great piece of writing that uses the same method, the life of Christ. 
That is the supreme tragedy but it is tragedy after the Greek model. 
The Evangelists never let us know what went on within when the 
words they record were spoken and the deeds done. “And Peter said, 
Man, I know not what thou sayest. And immediately while he yet 
spake, the cock crew. And the Lord turned and looked upon Peter.” 

Our sense of the tragedy of the Gospels does not come from our 
identifying ourselves with Christ nor from any sense of fellow feel- 
ing. We stand outside; we can only watch. That agony is of an- 
other sort from ours. Yet never, by no other spectacle, has the 
human heart been so moved to pity and to awe. And after some 
such fashion the Greek dramatists worked. 
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Forever, everywhere, in ancient Greece, in Elizabethan England, 
in modern America, the dramatist’s search is for “ce qui ne passe pas 
dans ce qui passe.” The Greeks saw it in the type, embodied in indi- 
viduals who were important to art only in so far as they represented 
the typical truth. Modern drama saw it in the individual, marked 
off by his idiosyncrasy from all other individuals, but depicted with 
such truth, men learned through him the possibilities of their own 
natures. In the drama of today there is discernible a movement 
back to the type. We cannot recapture the Greek point of view; the 
simplicity and directness of their vision is not for us. The wheels of 
time never turn backward, and fortunately so. The deep integration 
of the idea of the individual gained through the centuries since 
Greece can never be lost, and only when the truth of the individual 
is fully known can the full truth of the type be known. 

Greek scientists in their century or two of life remade the universe. 
They leaped to the truth by a single intuition, and with the sweep 
of their vision the old world of hodge-podge and magic fell away 
and a world of law and related parts took its place. They made 
only a beginning of a detailed investigation of the parts but, ever 
since, science has by an infinite labour confirmed their intuition of 
the whole. Greek artists found a disorganized world of human be- 
ings, a complex mass made up of units, each sharply marked off from 
the other, disordered and unrelated, and they, too, had an intuition 
of the whole. They saw what is permanently important in every 
man and relates him to the others. Whether the drama of the future 
can do what modern science has done and make generalizations of 
greater truth through a greater knowledge of individual facts, we 
cannot even guess at, but in the most modern drama today there is 
discernible a movement toward the type which is full of promise. 
If expressionism can achieve what it seems to be striving for, divest 
itself of the burden of over-individualization and have intense indi- 
viduality find in itself the type, then the drama will enter into its 
complete inheritance, and there will be a new vision of the Greek 
ideal, “beauty, absolute, simple, and everlasting,” “the irradiation of 
the particular by the general.” 
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By JOHN SHAND 


N every generation artists and critics have turned their gaze 

upon the drama. The usual attitude has been one of indulgent 

contempt as though the play, in the theatre at least, were litera- 
ture’s poor and not quite respectable relation. Shakespeare’s plays, 
and those of a few other dramatists, are excepted by the simple proc- 
ess of taking them away from the theatre into the library. I sug- 
gest that contempt for the stage, justified though it is by many 
theatrical performances, is stupid when it is based upon the notion 
that the theatre must, of necessity, vulgarize the playwright’s vision. 
It is no new thing to plead that drama is not literature, but truths 
have to be re-stated as often as the errors which they confound are 
repeated. 

The text of a theatrical performance is set down in words. That 
is the only necessary connection it has with literature. When the 
dramatist zs the theatre rather than a part of it, his play, whether 
in verse or prose, can become almost self-sufficient and self-explana- 
tory, and can be enjoyed in print as a poem or a novel can be en- 
joyed. But when the theatre reaches a certain stage in its evolution, 
when the separate arts which go to make the composite art of the 
theatre have been clearly defined and divided between the different 
practitioners, then the value of the playwright’s contribution, how- 
ever great, will with difficulty be gauged in print by the majority. 
The full worth of a modern play is never seen until it has become 
a vital part in that complex organism we call “the theatre.” 

When Shakespeare wrote his plays he made the theatre so nearly 
the single act of the dramatist that his work became a magnificent 
gift to literature as well as to the drama. In the case of a modern 
genius in the European theatre—Ibsen, for example—the medium in 
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which he expresses himself has become too complex and too subtle 
for him to make gratuitous presents to literature. So carefully does 
Ibsen allow in his text for the tributary art of those who will help 
to transform his play into drama, that Mr. C. E. Montague is able 
to quote a capable literary critic who could not make sense of Hedda 
Gabler when he read it, although he had to admit that the play was 
crystal clear when he saw it performed. Read the plays of Tchekov 
and it is quite possible that you will see nothing in them to compare 
with his stories. Certainly, you will not read them and re-read 
them with the same pleasure with which you read and re-read 
Shakespeare. Yet Tchekov’s plays, when well performed, evoke a 
very high and special pleasure in the theatre. There is Strindberg’s 
The Spook Sonata, which was produced in London last June by 
Mr. J. B. Fagan. This extraordinary play made a great impres- 
sion, as well it might, for there are few readers, however intelli- 
gent, who could have foreseen from the text what the play would 
be like in the theatre. It requires the peculiar gift of the dramatist, 
or of a good producer, to stage this play in the mind’s eye. Whereas 
most plays are only partly theatrical, this play is wholly and essen- 
tially theatrical. Whereas in most plays words are still everything, 
and light, music, properties, and movement are only accessories to 
the text, in The Spook Sonata, Strindberg depends upon thése 
things as part of his means of expression. So magical is the effect 
of this attempt to make full use of the theatre, that the dramatist 
is able to hold one’s attention even though his meaning is often un- 
intelligible, even when the words of his text seem ludicrous to the 
reason. It is impossible to describe the content of this play or to 
picture its effect on an audience, a difficulty due, not simply to the 
fact that Strindberg was, or had been, insane when he wrote the 
play, but because his play is an example of pure theatre, just as The 
Ode To A Grecian Urn is a piece of pure poetry, the delight of 
which can be experienced but not easily explained. If this be 
granted—“as it is a most pregnant and unforced position’”—what is 
more evident than that a modern play can be fine despite—even be- 
cause of—the fact that readers can make little of it? Mr. C. E. 
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Montague, who has written some of our best English dramatic criti- 
cism, in his essay on “The Literary Play,” would still prefer to re- 
gard the play as a branch of literature. When the dramatist of to- 
day tries to write the whole play by himself, that is, attempts to 
write not merely the play but a description of the scenery, the ac- 
tion, the intonation of the words, and to do other things which 
properly belong to the other artists of the theatre, Mr. Montague 
would prefer to describe him, not as being too literary, but as not be- 
ing literary enough, since such a dramatist is evidently not aware of 
his limitations as a writer of plays. This is perfectly true, of course, 
but does not make it an advantage to try to include plays in the 
world of literature. All other kinds of writing are judged on their 
own inherent merits. The epic, the novel, the sonnet, the short 
story, each of these things is complete in itself. Like the statue, 
and the picture, each is its own sole intermediary between the crea- 
tive and the perceptive brain. But a play is not complete in itself. 
It may be nearly so, as in the case of Shakespeare, but it can never 
be entirely so. This is surely a difference that is essential. 

The fact that Shakespeare wrote for the stage at a moment when 
playwriting was not so distinctly divided as it is now from oratory, 
lyric poetry, and descriptive narration, is responsible for many curi- 
ous things. One important result is that all kinds of people whose 
ignorance of the stage is as immense as their contempt for it have 
been able to steal Shakespeare for their own purposes, and even to 
forget that his plays were written to be acted. Charles Lamb was 
amongst the first of those who have tried to separate Shakespeare 
from the theatre; and he was not content with half measures. 


“It may seem a paradox,” he says, “but I cannot help being of 
the opinion that the plays of Shakespeare are less calculated for 
performance than those of any dramatist whatever. . . . There is 
so much in them that does not come under the province of acting, 
with which eye, and tone, and gesture have nothing to do... . 
Of the texture of Othello’s mind, the inward construction marvel- 
lously laid open with all its strengths and weaknesses, its heroic 
confidences and its human misgivings, its agonies of hate spring- 
ing from the depths of love [an audience sees nothing]. Some 
dim thing or other they see; they see an actor personating a pas- 
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sion, of grief or anger, for instance, and they recognize it as a 
copy of the usual external effects of such passions, or at least as 
being true to that symbol of the emotion that passes current for 

it in the theatre, for it is often no more than that. . . .”’ 
Lamb was unwise to choose Othello as an example of a play which 


is falsified by performance, for of all Shakespeare’s plays it is the 
one that receives most benefit by being acted. In writing every 
scene of Othello Shakespeare seems to have kept a more than usu- 
ally sharp eye on the demands and limitations of the theatre. Lamb 
is, on the other hand, often justified in his indictment of the stage, 
particularly as he confines his case against it to the plays of Shake- 
speare. The best of Shakespeare passes beyond the confines of the 
stage. Only frequent reading of the text can give one a glimpse of 
the deepest wonder of his art. But unless you have also seen the 
plays in performance no amount of reading will give you a true 
appreciation of them. And, of course, if Lamb had suggested that 
what was true of one great dramatist was true of all, one could have 
confronted him immediately with the case of Moliere. For Moliére 
is the perfect example for the plea of “No theatre, no drama.” It 
is no exaggeration to say of any play by this great dramatist that 
no mere reading of the text, however laboured, will serve in lieu 
of performance. Not even half the true worth of his comedies can 
be appreciated in the study. But to take Moliere for my example 
would be to make my argument too easy. Moliére is simply a great 
dramatist. It is the fact that Shakespeare is more than a great 
dramatist which allows people to think that the theatre ought not to 
claim him at all, or at least to think that they need not enter a 
theatre in order to know Shakespeare. This cannot be allowed. 
Shakespeare was a man of the theatre all his working life. Because 
in his plays he was sometimes more than a great dramatist he is 
none the less a great dramatist and his ability as a playwright can 
only be appreciated in performance. And this ability as a play- 
wright, in which he surpassed his contemporaries, as he surpassed 
them in everything, is as much a part of the greatness of his plays 
as his poetic gifts. 

Beethoven’s symphonies will give more pleasure if you read them 
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than if you listen to them played by an incompetent orchestra. But 
neither Shakespeare nor Beethoven would be pleased at the sug- 
gestion that their works were meant only or even chiefly for the eyes 
of readers. They would be more likely to ask why the theatre and 
the orchestra were not made more worthy of them. Beethoven 
wrote his music in the hope that it would be expressed in physical 
sound, knowing full well the inadequacies of the average orchestra. 
And Shakespeare wrote his plays in the hope that actors’ voices 
would speak his words, and actors’ bodies give them colour and 
movement, knowing full well that bad actors are commoner than 
good actors. No one would have laughed more than Shakespeare 
at the member of Vincent Crummles’s company who thought he 
played Othello better when he blacked himself all over. We may 
realize, sadly, that the theatre is too often as stupidly unimaginative 
as that immortal actor; but this need not blind us to the fact that 
the fine staging of a play is no less than Carlyle’s critic “who stands 
like an interpreter between the inspired and the uninspired, between 
the prophet and those who hear the melody of the words and catch 
some glimpse of their material meaning, but understand not their 
deeper import.” 

Mr. George Jean Nathan, an American dramatic critic who has 
many good things to say in the midst of many tiresome verbal antics, 
remarks that “the criticism that nominates itself to hold drama and 
the theatre as things apart is a criticism which, for all its probable 
integrity and reason, suffers from an excessive aristocracy, like a 
duchess in a play by Sydney Grundy.” I would say, bluntly, that 
such criticism is wrongheaded and essentially absurd. Divide the 
theatre as art from the theatre as popular entertainment, and you 
make a necessary distinction, a distinction which you also have to 
make in painting, music, sculpture, and literature. But separate 
the drama from the theatre and you take the fish out of the water, 
you try to make cake without dough. 

The dramatist is not afraid to entrust his vision to the theatre, 
not more afraid, at least, than any other artist his dreams to some 
imperfect realization in color, or sound, or marble. He is willing 
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to pay the price of working in the least ideal medium of expression 
(least ideal because he has no control over the final stages of ex- 
pression), because he is rewarded by his belief that when the theatre 
reaches a certain point toward perfection, his work will surpass in 
grandeur of effect anything that can be achieved in the other arts. 

Therefore, the great dramatists belong to the theatre, however 
often the scholars choose to disregard the fact, however often the 
theatre itself chooses to forget it. Lamb says that a play of Shake- 
speare’s differs from a play by Banks only by its poetry. This is 
simply not so, unless poetry is to include the difference between 
puppets and characters which move and live. Such a wide use of 
the word “poetry” must not be allowed; the difference between 
Shakespeare and Banks as dramatists is by this means suggested to 
be the difference between them as writers of poetry. But other 
English poets have written verse in the shape of plays, poets who 
rank as high as Shelley, Tennyson, and Browning have done s0, 
and the theatre will never lay claim to them. Mr. Arthur Symons 
was nearer the mark when he said: 

“Life and beauty are the body and soul of great drama, and 
while one is poetry and comes bringing beauty, the other is a 
violent thing which has been scornfully called melodrama, and 
which is the emphasis of action. The greatest plays are melo- 
drama by their skeleton, and poetry by the flesh which clothes 
the skeleton. . . . The outlines of Hamlet are crude, irresistible 
melodrama, still irresistible to the gallery, and the greatness of 


the play, though it comes to us by means of poetry, comes to us 
legitimately as a growth out of melodrama.” 


What is the vital difference between two great poets which makes 
Shakespeare a dramatist and Shelley no dramatist? And what is 
the vital difference between two playwrights which makes Banks a 
bad and Shakespeare a good playwright? A. B. Walkley once 
quoted Venables on Carlyle: “He had a stereoscopic imagination; 
he put everything before you in solid shape.” ‘That quality,” adds 
Walkley, “which is a luxury in a historian, is a necessity in a 
dramatist.” Goethe put all this briefly when he said that “nothing 
is truly theatrical that is not symbolic to the eye,” and Hamlet illus- 
trated the apothegm very neatly when he preferred to show his 
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uncle that “murder, though it hath no tongue, can speak with most 
miraculous organ.” The possession of “stereoscopic imagination” 
combined with the power to conceive and control movement in 
design (the rhythmic interplay of the parts within the whole) is 
essential to the art of the dramatist. 

In trying to suggest the difference between the dramatic and the 
undramatic, it is obvious that “movement” is a vital factor. You 
cannot have drama without action, although you may without char- 
acter or beauty of speech. Action, of course, need not mean any- 
thing external. Dryden said that “Every alteration or crossing in 
design, every new-sprung passion, and turn of it, is a part of the 
action, and much the noblest, unless we conceive nothing to be 
action until the players come to blows.” (Dryden, you see, was 
ready to appreciate Tchekov and Ibsen.) Lessing also makes an 
important point, which elaborates a little the phrase “stereoscopic 
imagination,’ when he says that the distinction of the dramatist, 
and his chief difficulty, “is to let the passions arise before the eyes 
of the spectator in lieu of describing them, and to let them grow up 
in such illusory continuity that he must sympathize with them 
whether he will or no.” “It is not easy,” Lessing adds, “to convert 
a touching little story into true drama, for it is necessary to trans- 
fer oneself from the point of view of a narrator into the real stand- 
point of each personage.” 

With these things in mind a brief definition of “good theatre” 
might be: “The designed rhythmic interplay of emotions made 
visible, audible, and intelligible.” It may be thought a point of in- 
feriority in dramatic art that it should appeal so largely to the feel- 
ings. But this, as William Archer replied, “is a criticism not of 
dramatic art but of human nature. We may wish that mankind 
took more pleasure in pure apprehension than in emotion; but so 
long as the fact is otherwise, that way of handling an incident by 
which the greatest variety and poignancy of emotion can be ex- 
tracted will remain the specifically dramatic way.” The chief glory 
of the drama is the complex nature of its appeal. No other art 
has at its command so complete a range of expression—action, form, 
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colour, gesture, voice, persons. But anyone that takes more than 
a superficial glance at the English stage will soon realize that most 
contemporary productions use but a tiny part of the potential pow- 
ers of the theatre. One may even come to the conclusion that the 
full flower of the modern European theatre has not yet been seen: 
that its varied and subtle means of expression have not yet been har- 
monized by a dramatic genius into one complete and magnificent 
synthesis. We have had the dramatist on top of the theatre and we 
have had the leading player there. On the Continent, the stage 
director is supreme. The scene-designer gave ominous warning in 
London last year when Mr. Charles Ricketts swamped Shakespeare 
and the actors in the Ainley-Thorndike production of Macbeth. It 
has been suggested that if Mr. Gordon Craig were given the theatre 
of his visions the stage-designer would be supreme in it. There is 
not much to be gained by a discussion of this point, because Mo- 
hammed will not come to the mountain—which he swears is a mole- 
hill—and the mountain refuses to go to Mohammed. But it is only 
fair to remember that Mr. Craig is, and always has been, a man of 
the theatre, even if his uncompromising idealism now prevents him 
from working with those who bravely sweat and groan to bring but 
a pen’north of their dreams into the theatre of commerce. He has, 
to say the least, helped to blaze the path for that community of 


directed effort which we are seeking. 
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A drawing of James Reynolds’ setting for the 
duplex apartment of the Cavendishes in The Royal 
Family (Doubleday, Doran). 
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THE “PLAYS” OF HENRY JAMES 


By EDNA KENTON 


HAVE been reading all the critics on the plays of Henry 

James. Their names are distinguished, but their criticism com- 

pels me to conclude that more nonsense has been written about 
James’s play-writing period than on any other aspect of his work. 
Over this particular phase—-this tragic “failure” of his muse to oper- 
ate for “success’—the critics weep while they write; and they are 
unfortunate—to put their predicament at its mildest—in weeping 
over the most successful period of James’s long career. 

At the time The Tragic Muse was being written, James turned 
definitely away from novel-writing for six or seven years, to devote 
himself intensely to the writing of plays. We know, of course, that 
from his earliest days he was absorbed in the potentialities of the 
Novel-form—its form being then and still, in the main, a formless 
bag. In an early criticism of Tennyson’s Queen Mary, in 1875, he 
voiced a yearning whose satisfaction was to require just precisely a 
“sawdust and orange-peel phase.” It will do no harm, in reading this 
extract (its pith is its last sentence), to think of novel as well as play 
structure. Be very sure that, with Roderick Hudson just off his 
apprentice-hands, and with The American in process of getting writ- 
ten, James was thinking also of the Novel: 


“The fine thing in a real drama, generally speaking, is that, more 
than any other work of literary art, it needs a masterly structure. 
It needs to be shaped and fashioned and laid together, and this 
process makes a demand upon an artist’s rarest gifts. He must 
combine and arrange, interpolate and eliminate, play the joiner with 
the most attentive skill, and yet at the end effectually bury his tools 
and his sawdust, and invest his elaborate structure with the 
smoothest and most polished of integument. The five-act drama— 
serious or humorous, poetic or prosaic—is like a box of fixed di- 
mensions and inelastic material, into which a mass of precious 
things are to be packed away. The precious things in question 
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seem out of all proportion to the compass of the receptacle; but the 
artist has the assurance that with patience and skill a place may be 
made for each, and that nothing need be clipped or crumpled, 
squeezed or damaged. The false dramatist either knocks out the 
sides of his box, or plays the deuce with its contents; the real one 
gets down on his knees, disposes of his goods tentatively, this, that, 
and the other way, loses his temper but keeps his ideal, and at last 
rises in triumph, having packed his coffer in the one way that is 
mathematically right. It closes perfectly, and the lock turns with a 
click; between one object and another you cannot insert the point 
of a penknife. To work successfully beneath a few grave rigid 
laws is always a strong man’s highest ideal of success.” 

James’s Letters and the post-mortem memoirists are largely 
responsible for the steadily growing myth of the crucified dramatist, 
Henry James, who laid himself upon the crossway that divides the 
novelist from the dramatist, and received his reward in the heavy 
coin of jeers. Let us turn instead to the Prefaces to The Novels and 
Tales. By all the evidence of these prefatory talks which crowned 
his life work, James did not, in 1889, go into play-writing for the 
sake of getting into the theatre. He went into the theatre for the 
sake of getting into the exact centre of dramatic form. He began, 
that is, at the age of forty-six, his final period of experimental, delib- 
erate schooling in the last and finest form of technic, the ideal 
being quite literally a fusion of technics—possible only to a master 
of each “kind”—for treating the malaise of that most modern child 
of all arts, the Novel. The playwright may not ever himself rise to 
explain, or otherwise annotate his people, but sits before his spectacle, 
a spectator among spectators, aware that what his chosen people say 
and do and “appear” is his only submittable proof of what they are. 
The novelist’s pages are his stage and, being lawlessly his, even after 
the play begins, he is always there, like the Chinese property man. 

“Tt is perfectly true,” James wrote his brother at the end of the 
“dramatic period,” in 1895, ‘“‘that the novelist has a fearful long 
row to hoe to get into any practical relation to the grovelling 
stage, and his difficulty is precisely double; it bears, on one side, 
upon the question of method, and, on the other, upon the question 
of subject. If he is really in earnest, as I have been, he surmounts 


the former difficulty before he surmounts the latter. I have 
worked like a horse—far harder than any one will ever know— 
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over the whole stiff mystery of ‘technic-—I have run it to earth, 
and I don’t in the least hesitate to say that, for the comparativel 
poor and meagre, the piteously simplified purposes of the Englis 
stage, I have made it absolutely my own—put it into my pocket 
... the money disappointment was of course keen, as it was wholly 
for the money that I adventured.” 

To another friend he wrote, that same year, “I may have been 
meant for the drama, God knows, but I certainly wasn’t meant for 
the theatre.” No, James never went into the drama for the sake of 
getting into the theatre. He went into the theatre for the sake of 
getting into the very skin and body, the warp and woof and texture 
of dramatic form, for money absolutely—the “whole stiff mystery 
of technic” was in his pocket, a treasure box, a bank, a gold mine on 
which to draw for the rest of his life. 

For witness the books that followed his two volumes of collected 
plays. The first one, in 1895, was Terminations, significant title 
enough for the end of a period—and significantly titled were the 
mortuary tales it contained, “The Death of the Lion”, “The Altar 
of the Dead”, “The Middle Years”, and the great “fusion” story, 
“The Coxon Fund”. Embarrassments followed, again not badly 
named for a collection of tales initiating a new period. The Other 
House, The Spoils of Poynton, What Maisie Knew, In the Cage, 
The Two Magics (what a title, with its two stories, “The Turn of 
the Screw” and “Covering End” !) followed with, in 1899, The Awk- 
ward Age, so “dramatized”, so “scenic”, as to have received to this 
day not a stray ray of i//uminated appreciation. You remember the 
“plan” he drew for Harper’s Weekly, where it appeared—the neat 
figure of a circle consisting of a number of small rounds disposed at 
equal distance about a central object—the central object being the 
situation in itself, and the rounds the lamps to light each one of 
its aspects. 

“The beauty of the conception,” he says, in his Preface, “was in 
this approximation of the respective divisions of my form to the suc- 
cessive Acts of a Play. ... The divine distinction of the act of a play 

. was, I reasoned, in its special, its guarded objectivity. This 


objectivity, in turn, when achieving its ideal, came from the imposed 
absence of that ‘going behind,’ to compass explanations and ampli- 
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fications, to drag out odds and ends from the ‘mere’ story teller’s 
great property shop of aids to illusion. . . . Exhibition may mean 
in a ‘story’ twenty different ways, fifty excursions, alternatives, ex- 
crescences, and the novel, as largely practised in English, is the 
perfect paradise of the loose end. The play consents to the logic 
of but one way, mathematically right, and with the loose end as 
gross an impertinence on its surface and as grave a dishonour, 
as the dangle of a snippet of silk or wool on the right side of a 
tapestry. We are shut up wholly to cross-relations, relations all 
within the action itself, no part of which is related to anything but 
some other part—save of course by the relation of the total to life.” 

These two quotations—the one of 1875 in review of the work of 
another, and this last one in review of his own work—separated 
though they are by thirty-three years of work with the stiff mystery 
of technic, nevertheless dovetail; they fit. James’s great work was 
with the Novel—always. For twenty-five years—counting from 
1864, when his career began—he occupied himself, primarily, in fus- 
ing the technic of the novelist with the technic of the painter. Some 
of the rules of the painter’s art might restrain the novel, might con- 
fine it at least to a fixed frame. As the years went on he came to see 
that some of the rules of the drama might serve it even better. 

It was in his middle years that Henry James turned playwright; 
he went through the curriculum, and he finished the course. Call it 
meticulous waste, call it failure, if you will. But before you call it 
the tragedy of a tragic life, go back again to the Prefaces of The 
Novels and Tales. The earlier ones are strewn with the painter’s 
terms applied to the process of the novelist; the later ones bristle 
with the terms of the dramatist applied to the process of the novelist. 
James “painted” the novel, mainly, until he saw, in the none-too- 
middle-distance, Terminations in that technic. And then he dram- 
atized” the novel, after surrendering to the impulses of great, good, 
uncommon sense to go back stage and learn its craft. “I feel at last,” 
he wrote his brother in 1891, when The American reached the Eng- 
lish stage, “as if I had found my real form, which I am capable of 
carrying far, and for which the pale little art of fiction, as I have 
practised it, has been for me but a limited and restricted substitute. 
The strange thing is that I always, universally, knew this was my 
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more characteristic form, but was kept away from it by a half-mod- 
est, half-exaggerated sense of the difficulty (that is, I mean the prac- 
tical odiousness) of the conditions.” 

But he wrote, at the same time, more interestingly in his veiled 
utterance, to Stevenson: 


“IT am doing what I can to launch myself in the dramatic direc- 
tion, and the strange part of the matter is that I am doing it more 
or less seriously. . . . What is serious in it is that having begun 
to work in this sense some months ago to give my little ones bread 
—I find the form opens out before me as if there were a kingdom 
to conquer—a kingdom forsooth of ignorant brutes of managers 
and dense cabotins of actors. All the same, I feel as if I had at 
last found my form—my real one—that for which pale fiction is 
an ineffectual substitute. God grant this unholy truth may not 
abide with me more than two or three years—time enough to dig 
out eight or ten rounded masterpieces and make withal enough 
money to enable me to retire in peace and plenty for the unmo- 
lested business of a little supreme writing, as distinguished from 
gouging, which is the Form above mentioned.” 

The Turn of the Screw is a great example of a “play” by Henry 
James, in the later style. In his Preface to The Author of Beltraffio, 
speaking of what he called the “constitutive process” of the idea of 
it, and of The Tree of Knowledge, The Abasement of the North- 
mores, and Broken Wings as well, he says that he had always only to 
say to himself sharply enough, “Dramatize it, dramatize it! That 
answered, in the connexion, always, all my questions—that provided 
for all my ‘fun.’” It is from the ninth Preface on—the Preface to The 
Awkward Age—that his terms change sharply. “Dramatize it, dram- 
atize it!” he said of Europe, of Owen Wingrave, of The Private Life, 
of Flickerbridge, of Julia Bride, of Brooksmith, of the earlier Pan- 
dora, of the even earlier Daisy Miller. 

Between 1869 and 1872 James wrote three plays, and very bad 
plays they are—Pyramus and Thisbe, Still Waters, and A Change 
of Heart. In 1882 came Daisy Miller—a comedy cast from his 
famous little “Study.” In 1891 The American, a play from his 
second novel, had an English production with small success. The 
first volume of Theatricals came out in 1894, with Tenants and Dis- 
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engaged, the second in 1895, with The Album and The Reprobate. 
In 1895 James’s public career in the theatre was brought to a sudden 
halt with the rather humiliating failure of Guy Domuille, which, 
at the St. James Theatre, was hissed and reviled by a few English 
playgoers totally and unregenerately unprepared for the stage ap- 
pearance of a 1780 young man named Guy who was a saint in all but 
canonization. It was an unpleasant little experience no doubt, but 
let us remember that the time he had set himself for tinkering with 
the literal drama was over-expired—in 1891 he gave himself two or 
three years only, “to launch himself in the dramatic direction.” 

But the private play-writing period was just begun—rather, it 
was going on now not under the hand of a dabbler, but under the 
eye of aman who had gone back stage to work, and out front to see 
that work. In 1896, at Playden, as it chanced, The Other House was 
written as a three-act play, but published that year as a novel. Other 
“plays,” by his own admission, followed in quick succession—that 
list already named—The Spoils of Poynton, What Maisie Knew, In 
the Cage, The Turn of the Screw, Covering End, and The Awkward 
Age. Covering End, first written as a three-act play, was later pro- 
duced by the Forbes-Robertsons as The High Bid (1909). The 
Saloon, dramatized from the originally “dramatized” fiction, Owen 
Wingrave, or possibly, indeed, the original version of that tale, was 
written in the very period (1893). The year that saw The High 
Bid produced (1909) saw also the publication of The Outcry. 

If we can conceive of Henry James the Dramatist, concerned with 
the “great Action,” Henry James the Scenic Painter, intent on back- 
ground and objects, and Henry James the Recorder of the “subject,” 
sitting down in harmony together before a tiny, dark and empty 
stage, into which comes light, onto which figures and objects place 
themselves against a growing, expanding, constantly thickening back- 
ground, we can begin to conceive how the “plays” of Henry James 
started. They began in his boyhood. When this is clear we may 
begin to perceive how James the Dramatist, James the Painter, and 
James the Recorder came to be fused into James the Novelist. 
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Inigo Jones’ design for Oberon’s Palace in Ben Jonson's “Oberon,” 


1611. (Copyright of His Grace the Duke of Devonshire.) 


INIGO JONES 


HEN Elizabeth breathed her last at Richmond, a pain-wracked old woman of 

seventy who could no longer rest with comfort on her royal bed, several people 
beside the hopeful Stuarts must have sighed with relief. Her death meant a change 
in high office, new blood and new money for amusements. If it was the new money 
which most appealed to the younger artists and courtiers, who wanted revels and 
masques to pass away their time, it was because they had irked under Elizabeth’s 
sobering old age, when her frugality had increased in proportion as the young gallants 
decreased who were willing to cover puddles with their Sunday best. Elizabeth had 
favored these revels in her salad days, although even then she had almost invariably 
preferred “royal progresses’—as she went from one of her subject’s palaces to another 
during the summer months—to the more elaborate court entertainments that pleased the 
nobility of Florence and Paris. The young courtiers who welcomed a change now, however, 
must have been hard pushed for optimism, because for the first, if not the only time, 
in history men looked longingly towards a Scotchman as the white hope of prodigality. 
The Scotchman was, of course, none other than that sour little man, known to his 
country as James VI, and henceforth, by an accident of death and because of a virgin’s 
pride, hailed by posterity as James I of England. What was more unprecedented 
still was that this timid man, who wore a coat of mail beneath his velvet doublet, actually 
turned out to be the liberal sponsor of the masque that all had hoped. When he left 
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Proscenium and Standing Scene, by Inigo Jones, for a French Pastoral, 


1626. (Copyright of His Grace the Duke of Devonshire.) 


the mists of his native highland the court masque suddenly came to life in a form more 
brilliant than England, and perhaps even the world, had hitherto known. 

In fact, the change was under way even before the Stuarts were safely settled in 
London, because of a new talent that Queen Anne and Prince Henry sat before when 
they went into the Garden of Althrop, as the guests of Sir Robert Spenser during their 
“progress” from Scotland to England. There they saw the Satyr, which, if its own 
loveliness did not invite remembrance, would still have a claim to importance because 
its author was none other than Ben Jonson, here called in for the first time to have 
a hand in the revels. To Anne, Jonson’s name obviously did not mean much at that 
time, because, when she finally reached London, she turned to other authors for the 
first masques of her reign. But the form of the Satyr must have interested her, and 
seemed agreeably novel both to her and the audience which saw it. Had she bothered 
to find out anything about its author from a well-informed Londoner, Anne would 
have learned that this redoubtable Ben was, in addition to being the first wit of his 
time, a gruff, pugnacious pedant, whose gifts for both poetry and pedantry would have 
marked him as “rare” in any age. It was not until two years later, in 1605 to be exact, 
that this doughty playwright—who had already brought the groundlings to his feet and 
theirs by writing Every Man in His Humour, Cynthia’s Revels and Sejanus—was com- 
missioned to write a Twelfth Night Masque. There had been other masques of the 
old kind meanwhile, but now history was to be made, because Jonson began his collabora- 
tion with another, though as yet but slightly recognized, talent of the day—Inigo Jones. 
To his contemporaries of 1605, Jones must have seemed more remarkable as a trav- 
eler than as an artist or an architect. Thanks to the liberality of the Earl of Arundel 
he had been to Italy, where he had lived for many years in Venice. From the South 
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Scene V, by Inigo Jones, for Sir William Davenant’s “Salmacida Spolia,” 1640. 
(Copyright of His Grace the Duke of Devonshire. Walpole Society, Volume XII) 


he had gone to Denmark on some commission or other for Christian IV. In him as 
in all English gentlemen of the time, an interest in foreign things was a sure indication 
that London was growing up, and putting behind it the first and quite natural flush of 
nationalism that had followed the victories of good Queen Bess’s glorious reign. But 
the best proof was the use to which he put his travels. He saw the classical renaissance 
in its full splendors. And he found his most sympathetic models, indeed his real inspira- 
tion, in Serlio, Palladio, Parigi, and Callot. In particular, his devotion to Palladio 
led Ben Jonson to refer to him caustically at a later date as “the English Palladio” 
though, indeed it must be admitted that crueller things have been said of men, and 
Jonson himself had sharper shafts in his quiver. That Jones was more than an imitator 
the next thirty-five years were to prove. Though he came from those costliest and 
most fabulous of all court shows which were to be seen at the Pitti and the Palazzo 
Vecchio, and was thoroughly acquainted with the best of his teachers’ work, he made 
their principles his own, adapting them creatively to a chaster English taste. 

When in 1605, Jonson and Jones commenced their eventful collaboration, a noted 
English author found himself working for the first time with a scenic artist who was 
not content to be a secondary figure or a property man. Of course, there was no 
jealousy in the beginning. Ben Jonson was Ben Jonson, big and famous enough to 
be patronizing, and Inigo Jones was, as yet, no one. The Masque of Blackness found 
Jones forswearing any change of scene, and Jonson ingeniously contriving to please 
the Queen by giving her Majesty, as well as her courtiers, the chance of appearing as 
“blackamoors” before the masque was done—a desire, which was a command, when it 






































Sketch by Inigo Jones for Characters for Antimasque in Ben Jonson's 


“Chloridia,” 1631. (Copyright His Grace the Duke of Devonshire.) 


came from Anne, one of the most ardent amateur actresses history has yet sacrificed 
to a throne. At the outset Jonson could afford to be tolerant, even though Jones had 
introduced the breath-taking devices that were familiar in Italy. They included an 
“artificiall sea” (which was “seene to shoote forth, as if it flowed to the land, raysed 
with waues, which seemed to moue, and in some some places the billow to breake’’) ; 
perspective (by which the “vast sea’’ was “drawne by the lines of Prospectiue, the whole 
worke shooting downwards, from the eye’); and a single platform on which all the 
scenery, including the “obscure and cloudy night-piece,” could be concentrated. And these 
innovations were far-reaching in their effect, not only on the masque, but on the whole 
future history of the English stage. 

Jonson in these early masques, doubtless because he felt his authority was in no 
way challenged, was generous in his credits. More than that, he was amused by the 
very form of the entertainment, which gave full scope to both his poetry and his pedantry 
(including his display of exact and intricate mythological learning). Accordingly, for 
several years, he continued in harmony with Jones, bringing to the masque an unprece- 
dented beauty of line and form, by combining its loose ends, and even endowing its high- 
blown abstractions with a certain amount of sense. Then the inevitable happened, and 
that first famous warfare between a playwright and a designer came about. It was 
inevitable because Jones was much too independent and self-assertive an artist to be 

















content with submission. for any length of time, and Jonson was far too crotchety and 
militant a dramatist to brook competition. Although he had performed miracles by 
fusing the many elements of the masque, he had never relinquished, for a moment, his 
belief in the final superiority of the playwright. Even at the time of The Masque of 
Blackness he asserted, in no uncertain terms, that the “soul” of the invention was his, 
while Jones’ share was merely “the bodily part.” It was natural, too, that as Jones 
felt more and more secure at court, he should have attached an increasing significance 
to the “bodily part” Jonson hated. The whole convention of the masque (and one of 
its chief pleasures to the court) was that, in Jonson’s own cutting phrase, “persons” 
should be attired “as no thought can teach Sense what they are.” Plumes, trains, 
Dianas, Junos, nymphs, attendants, moors, and Greeks; antlers, acanthus leaves, shields 
and leopard skins were the necessities in the box from which these courtly charaders 
drew their costumes. Swooning ladies, ravaging knights, descending goddesses, billowy seas, 
and miraculously opening caverns were their stock ‘in trade. And Inigo Jones was 
the master of them all, introducing the latest continental methods to an awe-struck 
court, and indulging idle gallants with all the fun of a glorious exhibitionism. No 
wonder the devices became more complicated. No wonder the courtiers got more 
excited about how they looked than what they said. No wonder the verses began to 
fight against visual marvels which all but killed them (at least from the author’s point 
of view). Little wonder, too, that Jonson stormed and fumed about Jones’ settings 
for the Hymenaei, pointing out that they were “momentarie, and meerely taking; the 
other [that is the verses] impressing, and lasting: Else the glorie of all these solemnities 
had perish’d like a blaze, and gone out, in the beholders eyes”. When matters finally 
went from bad to worse and the collaboration dissolved, it was Inigo Jones who stayed 
at court and Jonson who left. The defeat must have been a painful one, and when, 
in 1613, Jonson went to France as the tutor of Sir Walter Raleigh’s son, he must have 
travelled with a bitterer curiosity than most travellers can muster. 

In supreme command, and collaborating with more docile and less gifted authors, 
Jones continued his work on the masque, continued even when James and Anne were 
dead, and the more insouciant Charles and the far prettier Henrietta Maria of France 
were in their places. Undoubtedly, when Charles strengthened the break by not again 
commissioning Jonson to write a libretto, the Court Masque started on a sad decline. 
On that point the scholars have had their full say. But what they have not always 
admitted is the spectacular and matchless beauty Inigo Jones substituted. Two years 
ago the collection of Inigo Jones’ drawings, belonging to the Duke of Devonshire, was 
exhibited at the Victoria and Albert Museum in London, and a certain number of 
them were published in one of the special editions of The Walpole Society—a few only, 
but enough to make the world rejoice that their beauty has not “perish’d like a blaze, 
and gone out, in the beholders eyes”. As a record of invention, of elegance and delightful, 
shimmering beauty, they are almost matchless. They reveal a costumer, a machinist, 
and a designer of a genius England has not seen since, and that the world has seldom 
equalled. Their lines have that same chasteness which is found in the work of Inigo 
Jones, architect, who, in addition to the ardors of the revels, could find time to build 
the banqueting hall at Whitehall, Covent Garden’s famed Piazza, the gateway at St. 
Mary’s, Oxford, and the portico of old St. Paul’s when the church was remodelled in 
1631. Like all good Elizabethans and Jacobeans, if not like all good theatre artizans, 
Jones often borrowed his groundwork from another’s invention. But he borrowed only 
to create. And when he trained Sir John Webb (who was later to design those settings 
for The Siege of Rhodes which were in many ways to launch the theatre of the 
Restoration) he founded an apostolic succession of English designers that, in spite of its 
sad lapses, has reached straight to Gordon Craig. JouHN Mason Brown 




















PLAYS BOUND AND UNBOUND 


By ROSAMOND GILDER 


F there is little new under the sun there is, as a rule, even less 
that is new under the spot and behind the foot-lights, so that 
season in the New York theatre which can boast so outstanding 
an experiment in stage-craft as Eugene O’Neill’s Strange Inter- 
/ude* cannot fail to challenge the liveliest curiosity. With this co- 
lossal adventure now available in print and with a score or more 
of the winter’s plays, American and European, at hand in book 
form, a cross section of modern playwriting methods and technique 
can be considered from the reflective angle of the easy chair rather 
than the emotional angle of the orchestra seat. Fourteen or more 
plays from several hundred new productions are, of course, a sam- 
ple rather than a summary, but the publishers’ lists are sufficiently 
eclectic to give a general impression of the gamut of types, methods, 
content and ideas that animate writing for the stage today. Melo- 
drama and divertissement, the drama of idea and the drama of in- 
ternal conflict are all represented in this series of printed plays which, 
with a few striking exceptions, vary less in technique than they do 
in content and purpose. For it is evident that the experiments of 
O’Neill have had as yet as little effect on the general run of play- 
writing as the loud speaking pronunciamentos of the New Play- 
wrights on the course of the drama on Broadway. 
In such plays as Coquette,’ where the emotional writing value of 
a single episode is developed to its full, or The Racket,’ with its 
rapid fire action and its sardonic intent, the formula of the typical 
three-act play running through exposition and suspense to climax 
and dénouement is excellently handled. The Letter,’ with its 





1 Strange Interlude, by Eugene O’Neill. Boni and Liveright. 

® Coquette, by George Abbott and Ann Preston Bridgers. Longmans, Green. 
* The Racket, by Bartlett Cormack. Samuel French. 

“The Letter, by W. Somerset Maugham. Doran. 
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tricked reversal of certain of these processes, is built on- the same 
general lines, as is also the entertaining trifle concerning Mr. 
Samuel Pepys engagingly entitled dnd So To Bed. The Racket 
is particularly effective in driving home its sardonic exposition of 
corruption in politics and docility in the press while achieving ad- 
mirably its ostensible purpose of diverting the tired business man 
with a first rate cop-and-crook melodrama. Like Chicago and 
Spread Eagle* of last year’s vintage, its bitter irony does not inter- 
fere with its effectiveness as exciting entertainment. In spite of its 
melodramatic construction it is as charged with moral fury as any 
of the frankly propagandist plays wherein all the sad young men 
are attempting to set the world to rights. 

It would not be unreasonable to expect that the “problem play” 
of 1927-1928 would present itself in a new form reflecting, in its 
structure as well as its content, new conditions and new social con- 
flicts. This is, indeed, exactly what the New Playwrights on Com- 
merce Street insist that they are doing, have done and are about 
to do again, and to prove their point The Belt’ by Paul Sifton, The 
Centuries by Em Jo Basshe, and The International by John How- 
ard Lawson are at hand inviting contrast with such other more 
conventionally constructed plays of purposeful intent as Gals- 
worthy’s Escape,’ Bruno Frank’s Twelve Thousand* and a classic 
example of propaganda drama, Heijermans’ The Good Hope.” By 
way of even more unexpected and illuminating comparison Georg 
Biichner’s Danton’s Death,” written in 1835 and produced in Ger- 
man by the Reinhardt company this winter, is now available in 
English translation. Bichner’s play of post-revolutionary disillu- 
sionment is as multitudinous a creation as Em Jo Basshe’s play of 
post immigration disillusionment, and, though not deliberately 
planned for a constructivist stage, requires an equal virtuosity of 





% And So To Bed, by J. B. Fagan. Henry Holt. 

* Spread Eagle, by George S. Brooks and Walter B. Lister. Scribners. 

'The Belt, by Paul Sifton; The Centuries, by Em Jo Basshe; The International, by John Howard 
Lawson. Macaulay. 

* Escape, by John Galsworthy. Scribners. 

* Twelve Thousand, by Bruno Frank. Translated by W. A. Drake. Alfred A. Knopf. 

% The Good Hope, by Herman Heijermans. Samuel French. 

“The Plays of Georg Biichner, translated by Geoffrey Dunlop. Viking Press. 
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production technique. Both plays, to judge by their scripts alone, 
are exercises for the theatre of the mind rather than practical stage 
material. Both plays seek to create the impression of a changing 
world, a social order in flux, a seething cauldron of human experi- 
ence and emotion, by the same means—the accumulated pressure of 
innumerable scenes, a torrent of characters, historical in Danton, 
typical in The Centuries, and by the use of the mob as a colorful 
background for the whole structure. Technically both plays might 
be considered unfit for the stage if the stage had not proved itself 
again and again utterly indifferent to the tidy rules of expediency. 
Alike on these points, the two dramas differ radically in effect. The 
Centuries is unsuccessful in its effort, not because its author has at- 
tempted to reflect the chaos of modern life by an equally chaotic 
construction, not even because, like so many moderns, he has taken 
sound and fury as the measure of significance, but because he has 
been unable to weld his impressions into dramatic life. Buchner, 
on the other hand, achieved this fusion, though he had to wait al- 
most a hundred years before the stage and the times caught up to 
him—before the desperate irony of his interpretation of life could 
find that cosmic laughter with which, at the climax of Danton’s 
trial, the theatre gave body to his thought. A script which can 
give life to such flaming moments, whether the end is achieved by 
deliberate artifice or by the unconscious movement of genius, is, 
after all, the very essence of “good theatre.” It makes, in the last 
analysis, very little difference whether such a play is written in 
thirty-two scenes or in one, with a hundred characters or two, all 
over an abstract skyscraper scaffolding or in the most realistic of 
kitchens. 

The most obvious weakness in the three examples of plays in mod- 
ern social problems which come to us from the New Playwrights’ 
Theatre is any sense of an underlying humanity. Paul Sifton almost 
achieves it in The Belt, but his desire to expose the evils of the mod- 
ern factory system seems here as elsewhere to lead inevitably to mass 
production in character as well as in automobiles. Heijermans’ at- 
tack on an equally ruthless system of exploitation of human life in the 
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fishing industries of Holland is so moving a presentation of human 
suffering that even at this distance in time and space its effect is 
overwhelming. He has clothed his purpose in flesh and blood and 
the result is an intensity of emotion that has carried his play far be- 
yond its local problem, its immediate interest. He has used a simple 
dramatic structure, skilfully handled, but never obtrusive. His char- 
acterization glows with a vitality and warmth that are equally remote 
from the stridency of the New Playwrights’ manikins and from the 
chaste restraint of the Galsworthian style. Everything that Gals- 
worthy touches has the strength of sobriety, and when he uses the nine 
episodes of Matt Denant’s effort to escape unmerited punishment to 
prove that stone walls alone do not a prison make, he does it with a 
clean precision, an economy and restraint of word that are wholly 
admirable. Bruno Frank has written in T'welve Thousand a play of 
very different quality and purpose but in something the same tone of 
quiet intensity. This young German playwright has turned from the 
incoherence, the violence and prolixity of post-war expressionism 
in the theatre to a neatly articulated three-act form based on an 
historical incident. Here, curiously enough, is a cry for freedom, 
a protest against tyranny, a plea for the mute inglorious masses 
driven like linked cattle to the slaughter, without any of the tumult 
and the shouting, the mobs and the arm waving that the theatre of 
the revolution has taught us to expect. 

It is soothing to hear this same note of quiet strength, of almost 
benignant pity, in another translated play, this time from France. 
Gantillon’s Maya,” laid in the room of a Marseilles harlot, pictures 
a veritable inferno—nine dolorous circles of human suffering— 
yet the impression that emanates from its acrid realities is one of 
profound beauty—“Tout comprendre c’est tout pardonner.” Maya, 
illusion—the dream that is behind and above the appearance of 
things—is caught for a moment in the mesh of these sordid epi- 
sodes. Gantillon’s method is as delicate a blending of the symbolic 
and the actual as this season’s playwriting affords. Its candor and 
understatement might well be a lesson to our own playwrights, who 


12 Maya, by Simon Gantillon. Translated by Ernest Boyd. The Actor-Managers. 
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tend to use the symbol as a bludgeon rather than a spur. The text 
in English inevitably loses some of its pungency. It is as difficult 
to write French argot in English as to reproduce Broadway slang 
in French, but the salient features of M. Gantillon’s characteriza- 
tion and the cyclic effect of his episodic structure are evident in 
the translation and prove his skill as a craftsman in the gentle art 
of playwriting. Porgy, Dorothy and DuBose Heyward’s drama- 
tization of the latter’s extraordinarily understanding novel of negro 
life, is itself almost a translation, for the dialect in which Porgy 
and his fellows actually talked would be incomprehensible to a 
Northerner. Porgy is peculiarly a director’s scenario. The text of 
the play lacks something of the moving quality of the book—a 
quality which is restored to it on the stage when the music and the 
action it so much needs bring it again into pulsating life. Just 
as jazz seems to have become the sine qua non of your up to date 
satiric picture of this distracted age, so the spiritual must needs find 
its way into every play of negro life. But in Porgy the music and 
“shouting” have an authenticity usually lacking in these interpola- 
tions. The play, in production, moves with vigor, and its sympa- 
thetic and un-argumentative portrait of the negro “in his habit as 
he lives” makes of it an important contribution to the American 
theatre. 

With the drama of internal conflict we come at once to Eugene 
O’Neill’s Strange Interlude and to his experiment in a new theatre 
technique. He has used a device, in its essence as simple as the 
masks in The Great God Brown, in order to present the various 
strata of thought and feeling which exist simultaneously in each 
individual mind. Every great playwright since Aeschylus has 
been preoccupied with the most profound of all struggles—that of 
man with his own warring tendencies—and each has resorted to the 
soliloquy and the aside—in other words, to the spoken thought— 
to underscore the climax of these conflicts. But O’Neill has at- 
tempted a slightly different attack. He has endeavored to keep the 
two planes continuously in evidence. He has not dropped his real- 





% Porgy, by Dorothy and DuBose Heyward. Doubleday, Page. 
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istic dialogue, as certain modern playwrights have done in moments 
of interpretative analysis, but he has added the more or less formu- 
lated thought as a corollary to the spoken word. By this method 
he lifts one layer from the minds of his characters, presenting those 
ideas which lie on the surface of consciousness, and thereby ap- 
proaching one step nearer the mass of uncoordinated subconscious 
experience of which we are made. Handled by Mr. O'Neill, this 
technique achieves now and again a surprising dramatic force. He 
conducts us into the secret places of the mind and we feel the sud- 
den uprush of forces that lie below the level of conscious thought. 
Just as realistic dialogue on the stage carries, through its own force 
and the actor’s skill, the latent content of the mind of the charac- 
ter depicted, so O’Neill’s spoken thought combined with the actor’s 
subtle characterization brings us one step nearer an apprehension 
of the springs of being. There are dynamic moments in Strange 
Interlude when we seem to be on the threshold of the great 
discovery. 

Mr. O’Neill has given us two plays in one, of a length that, in 
the playing, requires five hours. On the one hand we have the 
quadrilateral triangle of Nina’s love affairs, on the other the inner 
battles and adjustments of four lives told in such a way as to show 
the variations and changes in these individuals and through them 
to illuminate the psychology of modern man. As an acting and 
production problem it is one of those challenges which O’Neill 
seems to enjoy flinging at the stage as though to test its limitations 
and capacities. Or, more accurately, he shows himself again, as 
in Lazarus Laughed, indifferent to the smaller prohibitions of 
theatre technique and bent only on working out his immediate idea 
in terms of an artistic medium which he insists shall enlarge to meet 
his needs. In this spirit of careless indifference to the merely pos- 
sible, he strides across twenty-four years in the course of his nine 
acts, he deliberately uses his sub-vocal comments as preparation and 
exposition, disregarding the time-honored technique of the maid 
with a feather duster. In Marsden’s opening soliloquy, for in- 
stance, he elucidates the whole situation in the Professor’s house as 
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well as Marsden’s own peculiar psychological twist. This method 
has a revolutionary simplicity, as effective but more convincing 
than a prologue, and it discards with one gesture the whole meticu- 
lous structure of conventional preparation. It takes Marsden just 
two pages to set the stage for Strange Interlude. It takes Miss 
Lyle, her servants, her cousin and the telephone at least thirty-one 
pages to prepare the mind of the audience for the far less intricate 
situation in Behold, the Bridegroom.* 

Mr. Kelly’s new play treats of individual disillusionment and in- 
ternal conflict as does Mr. O’Neill’s, but their approaches and 
methods are as the poles asunder. Mr. Kelly seems more pre- 
occupied as to where his characters are to walk than what they are 
to think. He knows his theatre so well that he would never expect 
his audiences to sit through five hours of psychological analysis, 
yet he dares to afflict them with interminable minutes of devastat- 
ing and all too realistic boredom. We know that it often takes 
endless “Good byes” and “Thank yous” and “I’ll telephone to- 
morrows” repeated with variations ad infinitum to get a guest out 
of the house, but we do not care to watch the procedure on the stage 
or wade through it on the printed page. Mr. Kelly’s realism is 
acute but not pervasive. It breaks down at the crucial moment and 
his basic idea, which is interesting and in its way important, is lost 
under a plethora of unimportant details and an overwhelming 
weight of theatre-worn psychology. It seems, on the whole, more 
stimulating to be carried along on the torrents of O’Neill’s fervent 
and often incomplete experiments than to be smothered by the 
floods of merely competent playwriting with which every season 
abounds. 


14 Behold, the Bridegroom, by George Kelly. Little, Brown: Boston. 
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Entrance of the Ohio State Stadium converted into a stage by Hoyt L. Sherman. 


THE TRIBUTARY THEATRE 


N the spring the little theatre world habitually turns to tournaments, at which 

actors, directors, designers and playwrights carry their wares beyond the limits of 
their own communities, to be judged by more than local standards. Undoubtedly these 
competitions do their full share of good, giving the various groups not only an incen- 
tive to maintain or raise their standard, but providing the groups themselves with the 
opportunity of seeing what is being done beyond the limits of their own backstage. 
Nor is the chance of acting before strange audiences to be dismissed too lightly as one 
of the real advantages these tournaments offer. How effective these competitions 
have been is to a large extent proven by how popular they have become. Now that 
another season has passed they once again put in their appearance up and down and 
full length of the country, as promising résumés of the year’s most representative pro- 
ductions. The tournaments, taking all forms, are national, regional, state and local. 
Early in May the American National Little Theatre Tournament, which is the dean 
if not parent of them all, will again be held in New York under the management 
of Walter Hartwig. Once more the Belasco Cup (which the Dallas Little Theatre 
carried off for three years and which was awarded last year to the Welwyn Garden 
City Theatre Society of England) will be given, and Samuel French, Inc., will as 
usual offer their four prizes. But the major sphere of little theatre activity is not, 
like the professional theatre, limited to New York. It is from the South and the 
West that news of the most interesting tournaments and conferences comes. Under 
the direction of Oliver Hinsdell, for example, the Little Theatre of Dallas will hold 
in its new theatre the third annual Texas Tournament on April 16th. In Denver 
the fourth Annual State Theatre Tournament will be sponsored in March by the 
Denver Community Players. This year in addition to the Douglas Fairbanks trophy 
(won last year for the third time by the Mask and Sandal Club of Colorado Springs, 
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and now to be awarded to the winning high school group), the Samuel French trophy 
will be given to the best university and little theatre group. Prizes will also be 
provided for the best players, the best diction and the Colorado playwright who con- 
tributes the most promising one-act play. Early in May a “Little Theatre Tourna- 
ment and Declamation Contest’’ will be conducted by the Williams School of Expres- 
sion and Dramatic Art at Ithaca. 


An extremely interesting experiment in out-door production was made last year at 
the Ohio State University, Columbus, when Hoyt L. Sherman, a member of the Fine 
Arts Department, thought of facing the domed entrance to the stadium with seats 
and using it as a stage for the May Féte. With proper lighting, the three doors within 
the great arch served as a contributive architectural background for the action. 








Hoyt L. Sherman’s sketch for the third scene of the May Fete acted 
in the entrance of the Ohio State University Stadium. 
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PLOTS AND PLAYWRIGHTS 


A History of the American Drama, by Arthur Hobson Quinn. Two 
Volumes. Harper and Brothers: New York. 


HERE can be no question as to the value of Arthur Hobson 
Quinn’s History of the American Drama. In two stout volumes 
he has carried his researches “from the Civil War to the Present 

Day,” and thus brought up-to-date a story which he commenced in an 
earlier volume, that was devoted to the plays of the Colonies, the Revolu- 
tion, and the first half of the nineteenth century. His book represents an 
amount of diligence that is almost superhuman and that, it must be ad- 
mitted, requires an almost equal devotion from his readers. Professor 
Quinn can make a boast few can make. He has read more plays by Ameri- 
can playwrights than anyone else who has survived to write about them all. 
The result is a reference work which, for facts and plots, is so helpful that 
the wise student of the theatre will keep it within easy reach. The pity is 
that the volumes have so little life in them. Their point of view is almost 
consistently academic. Professor Quinn seldom succeeds in bringing a man, 
a period or a school to life with any true vitality, because he has dedicated 
himself to a task which, by its very nature, stands firmly in the path of 
creative history. It is Mr. Quinn, the omnivorous reader, rather than Mr. 
Quinn, the theatrical man or the selective historian, who has compiled these 
books. And this Mr. Quinn of the library stacks is a glutton for punish- 
ment who is happiest when he holds a copy of Under the Gaslight or Davy 
Crockett or far, far worse, in his hands and has the chance to recount its 
plot for the benefit of his readers. It is a pity that he has been so much 
more concerned with assembling his reading notes than in appraising them. 
Mr. Quinn undoubtedly has a great deal to say that is new and arresting. 
But he has chosen such a slow and irksome method that when the second 
volume is finished one cannot always tell the plots from the plays. Nor 
does he establish in the reader any final confidence in his judgment as a 
critic, either by his chapter divisions, when he is treating the tendencies of 
a period, or, more especially, by his comments on each play he treats. 
If he seems happier in his first volume than in his second it is because the 
welter of the present has a natural way of refusing to slip into convenient 
and professorial classifications. 

The chronicle starts with Augustin Daly, ‘constructive artist in the 
theatre;” goes on to Bronson Howard, our first professional playwright; 
William Dean Howells, who is taken as the advance agent of realism; 
Harrigan, Hoyt, James A. Herne, and so through David Belasco, William 
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Gillette and Augustus Thomas to Clyde Fitch and “the development of 
social comedy.” Here the first volume ends, including on its way a particu- 
larly interesting chapter on “The Drama of the Frontier” and a fairly 
deadly account of “the Indian Summer of Romance” and “the revival of 
the heroic play under the influence of Barrett, Mansfield, Sothern and 
Skinner.” The second volume takes up the story with William Vaughn 
Moody, and gives a detailed account and synopses, though seldom any 
pointed comment, of the plays of Percy Master. Rachel Crothers, Lang- 
don Mitchell and Edward Sheldon, and marches triumphantly into a eulo- 
gistic chapter on O’ Neill, “‘poet and mystic.” George Kelly, Sidney How- 
ard, Philip Barry, Susan Glaspell, Paul Green, in addition to almost every 
American who ever wrote a fairly decent play, are tabulated. Changing 
conditions, too, are noted in a chapter that is not all it might be or 
should be. 

If A History of the American Drama is not a book to be read at one 
sitting, or two or three, it is a book to be owned. It is a laborious com- 
pilation that cannot be overlooked or enjoyed, that lacks judgment, origi- 
nality, profundity or selection, but that is so crammed with the kinds of 
facts most people would never have the patience to acquire that it is really 
indispensable. In passing, it should be noted that Mr. Quinn’s general 
bibliography makes its own comment on his indifference to the so-called 
newer theatre. Dixon M. Morton. 


PLAYS IN PRINT 


Ben Jonson’s Volpone, adapted by Stefan Zweig. The Viking Press. 
Eight European Plays, translated by Winifred Katzin. Brentano’s. Four 
Plays, by 8. and J. A Quintero. Little, Brown: Boston. The One Act Plays 
of Luigt Pirandello. E. P. Dutton. Oscar Wilde, by Lester Cohen. Boni 
and Liveright. Mr. Prohack, by Arnold Bennett. Doubleday, Doran. Two 
Passengers for Chelsea and Other Plays, by Oscar W. Firkins. Longmans, 
Green. In the Valley and Other Carolina Plays, by Paul Green. Samuel 
French. The Plays of Georg Biichner, translated by Geoffrey Dunlop. 
Viking Press. 


N the spring the producer’s fancy turns with anything but lightness to 
thoughts of next season’s possibilities, and the printed play becomes 
not merely the reader’s diversion but the very special preoccupation 

of those engaged in theatre affairs. The publishers’ lists at this time of 
the year are heavily freighted with plays long and short, many of which 
have not yet been produced in this country. Here, then, is material in 
quantity for the enterprising director, conveniently encased in the strait- 
jacket of the printed page until the time, the place and the actor all to- 
gether bring them to life again. Most of the plays are of foreign extrac- 
tion and have had their day upon the European stage. Taken together 
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they offer sufficient variety to stimulate the imagination of the most 
hardened play reader and several of them have at this writing found their 
way to production in New York. Ben Jonson’s Anglo-Germanic V olpone, 
the latest Theatre Guild offering, is of this number. The Viking Press 
has given the play a delightful “production in print” with an Aubrey 
Beardsley frontispiece and a printed page which is in itself a solace to 
the eye. Theatre lovers will find the book a most entertaining study in 
transposition. Originally produced in 1605 by Shakespeare’s own com- 
pany, the King’s Majesty’s Servants, it was freely adapted into German 
by Stefan Zweig a few years ago and is now once more restored to its 
native tongue in Ruth posse. English translation. This process of 
double transplantation has produced a play which will be anathema to the 
scholarly lovers of the Elizabethan theatre, but one that offers producer 
and playgoer alike a tempting excursion into unexploited fields. Though 
this Volpone differs radically from the original in construction, plot and 
motivation, it is no less lusty and colorful than its prototype. This is not 
The Fox in modern dress but rather a modern in fox’s clothing—Ben Jon- 
son treated with the same freedom as he and his contemporaries treated 
their predecessors. 

Another play which has already caught the managerial eye and is about 
to be produced by the Laboratory Theatre is included in a volume of 
Eight European Plays selected and largely translated by Winifred Katzin. 
Martine, by Jean Jacques Bernard, is a tale of the French countryside, a 
drama sketched with restraint and fidelity, and, like Glamour by the same 
author, played in a minor key of inarticulate pathos. These two are in 
striking contrast to the intellectual hysteria of Rosso di San Secondo’s 
Stairs, or the intricate fascinations of Kaiser’s Fire in the Opera House, all 
of which are included in Miss Katzin’s collection. German plays pre- 
dominate in this volume, though the subject matter in them varies from 
the French Revolution in Heinrich Mann’s Madame Legros to provincial 
Russian life in Karl Vollmdller’s Uncle’s Been Dreaming. Both these 
plays smack rather of the novel than the theatre, but they have a distinct 
quality and interest of their own. Carl Sternheim’s 4 Place in the World 
is a biting, artificial satire on snobbism, contrasting sharply with the senti- 
mental romanticism of Walter Harlan’s picture of the first maker of 
watches—the inventor of The Niiremberg Egg. Barrett Clark, in his brief 
introduction to these eight plays, warns us that they are the cream of 
modern European playwriting rather than an indication of rich fields still 
unexplored. They offer, at any rate, diverting and varied reading and 
present one or two interesting production possibilities. Taken in con- 
junction with the other foreign plays in the list—Pirandello’s One Act 
Plays, the Four Plays by the brothers Quintero and the plays of Georg 
Biichner, they indicate that the European stage is sustained by a more 
varied diet than our Anglo-Saxon theatre affords. The continental play- 
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goer is perhaps more willing to think in the theatre than is his American 
brother, and gives thereby a greater latitude to playwright and producer. 
He is even willing to let a quiet landscape unfold itself through leisurely 
dialogue and unstressed movement, as in the plays of Serafin and Joaquin 
A Quintero, here presented in the sensitive and sympathetic translation of 
Helen and Harley Granville-Barker. In these Andalusian idylls, a sunny, 
humorously sentimental picture of small town life in Spain is presented 
through an expert use of ordinary events and quiet, unaccented conversa- 
tion. Pirandello in his one act plays is as varied and violent as the 
Quinteros are calm and slow-paced, but one and the other method makes 
equally effective theatre fare when handled by such masters of the craft. 
Two long plays in English and two collections of one act plays repre- 
sent rather ineffectually the Anglo-Saxon contribution to the spring lists. 
Lester Cohen’s Oscar Wilde is one of those historic efforts which rush 
dangerously into fields where angels of epigram would indeed fear to 
tread, while Arnold Bennett’s Mr. Prohack has scarcely succeeded in drag- 
ging itself out of the chrysalis of its novel form. Mr. Firkins’ volume of 
short plays presents excellent material for amateur production, much in- 
genuity and even originality of theme with little distinction of style. The 
new edition of Paul Green’s one act plays stands as the most solid con- 
tribution of American playwriting to this particular group. This volume 
contains several new plays as well as The No ’Count Boy and other fa- 
miliar titles. Paul Green’s gift of presenting life in the round, of pro- 
jecting onto the stage in the brief compass of a one act play the very form 
and content of his character’s experience, is here once more strikingly illus- 
trated. The plays vary in effectiveness and technique but they all have an 
extraordinary vitality even on the printed page. ROSAMOND GILDER 


THE HAPPY MADNESS 


Mad Folk of the Theatre, by Otis Skinner. Bobbs-Merrill: Indianapolis. 


CTING, we have been repeatedly told, is the most ephemeral of 
all the arts. The sculptor, the painter, the poet leaves behind 
him the creation of his genius—a tangible witness to his powers. 

Not so the actor. What do we really know of Kean’s Richard, of Sid- 
dons’ Lady Macbeth, of Booth’s Hamlet?—nothing but the dream of a 
dream, an emotion caught in some one’s else words—a tale twice told. 
Yet as a sort of poetic compensation for this evanescent quality of their 
art, the children of Thespis are the most beloved of all the Muse’s follow- 
ers, Even the minor players are fascinating, while the minor poets and 
artists are forgotten. We turn the pages of Mr. Skinner’s book entranced 
by the adventures, the glamorous, sordid and pathetic lives of these little 
known actors and actresses. Stars in their own day, they were, with the 
exception of Edmund Kean, stars of no very glittering magnitude, yet 
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romance clings to them and we can never hear enough of the harum- 
scarum beauties and rakes so lovingly re-created for us by Mr. Skinner. 
“They are a sorry little group,” he says in affectionate deprecation, “‘and 
for the most part a trifle mad,” yet he does not fail to enlist our sympa- 
thies in their struggles. He paints their “rebellious and scrambled emo- 
tions” with the sympathy of one who thoroughly understands the métier 
and as one of the initiated he brings us turn by turn into the theatres of 
the past. He introduces us to Thomas Betterton, Moll Davis and Nell 
Gwinn and we see some of the wild doings of the Restoration Theatre; 
under his guidance we pay our homage to the beautiful Bellamy and catch 
a glimpse of Garrick and Peg Woffington through her eyes; we see Dora 
Jordan, indefatigable actress and equally indefatigable mother, the pro- 
genitor of a long line of Hanoverian peers. Finally, we pause once 
again before those tragic figures, Edmund Kean, George Frederick Cooke 
and Junius Brutus Booth, all three touched with genius and insanity. Mr. 
Skinner’s book is delightfully illustrated and his style is as easy, humorous 
and unaffected as his subjects are engaging. HELEN REDLIG 


CLOTHES ON AND OFF 


Clothes On and Off the Stage, by Helena Chalmers: D. Appleton. Cos- 
tume and Fashion, by Herbert Norris: E. P. Dutton. Modes and Man- 
ners of the Nineteenth Century, by Dr. Oskar Fischel and Max von Boehn. 
(Fourth Volume): E. P. Dutton. 


N spite of the trend to present historic drama in modern dress—to 
stress the play and not the period—we are a long way from discard- 
ing accuracy in setting and costuming. Hamlet may soliloquize in 

plus fours, Petruchio may drive a Ford—temporarily—but the Hamlet 
whose tragedy remains with us as a romantic memory stalked the stage in 
most elegant sable tights and flowing cloak. And the Petruchio who tamed 
our young affections along with Katherine’s was brave with sword and 
plume. Clothes are important. Historically and decoratively they are 
of the theatre theatrical. They express not only the personalities of the 
characters, but the mood of the play. They transport us at a glance to far 
countries and other centuries. An accurate knowledge of dress in all its 
phases is invaluable to the dramatist, producer and costumer. Next best 
to having this information in his head is to have it at his finger-tips, and 
Helena Chalmers’ book Clothes On and Off the Stage puts it there. She 
gives a detailed account, copiously illustrated, of the history of dress from 
the Stone Age to the present day. Every type of garment and accessory 
is named, tabulated and described. There are chapters on the cutting and 
manufacture of costumes, head-dresses and shoes. The materials avail- 
able in every age and country are listed, and modern substitutes suggested. 
But the book is too practical a text-book to be entertaining and the sadly 
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wooden little drawings lack life and imagination. Costume and Fashion, 
by Herbert Norris, on the other hand, whips the interest at first glance, 
It is a far more pretentious work, 468 pages, covering the period from 
1066 to 1485, and is the second volume of a series, of which the first was 
reviewed in THEATRE Arts (Vol. IX, No. 8). Mr. Norris prefaces his 
chapters with historical data, sources of material in illuminated manu. 
scripts, sculpture, paintings, etc.; information as to habits, manners and 
utensils, as useful to painters and producers as they are entertaining to the 
more casual reader. ‘There are innumerable lively illustrations which 
show not only the cut of the costume but the manner in which it is worn. 
For “In studying the costumes of the periods .. . .”” Mr. Norris says, 
“it is not sufficient to know the cut, shape and decoration of each garment; 
one must know the manner of wearing. . . . Not every figure is well 
adapted to carry off with ease and dignity a prevailing fashion, but almost 
all will endeavor to approximate shape and carriage to the mode of the 
moment. .. .” 

Modes and Manners of the Nineteenth Century takes up in great de- 
tail and with illustrations, page by page, one century of costumes—not the 
most beautiful by any means—but one that is picturesque and still close 
enough to us to lie within the range of family portraits and of an older 
generation’s memories. ‘The text is an analysis, not only of costumes of 


the period, but of modes and manners of the time. 
FRANCES PARK 


SHAKESPEAREANA 


Pre-Restoration Stage Studies, by William J. Lawrence. The Physical 
Conditions of the Elizabethan Public Playhouse, by William J. Lawrence. 
Harvard University Press: Cambridge. The Organization and Personnel 
of the Shakespearean Company, by Thomas Whitfield Baldwin. Prince- 
ton University Press: Princeton. Introduction to the Reading of Shake- 
speare, by Frederick 8. Boas. A Series of Papers on Shakespeare and the 
Theatre, by members of the Shakespeare Association. The Influence of 
the Audience on Shakespeare’s Drama. Shakespeare in America, by Ash- 
ley Thorndike. On Ten Plays of Shakespeare, by Stopford Brooke. Ten 
More Plays of Shakespeare, by Stopford Brooke. Collected Essays, by 
Robert Bridges. Oxford University Press: London. 


N the torrent of new books on the theatre, Shakespeare is, as usual, 
generously represented. To the scholar his theatre, his plays and his 
relations with his contemporaries represent subjects which are always 

inviting and never exhausted. The approaches may be as different as the 
men whose fancy he has caught, the texts may touch upon eternal values 
or sanctify the specific, they may be important or trivial, entertaining or 
deadly but they never seem to have any difficulty in finding their way into 
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From Goldoni. A Biography by H. C. Chatfield-Taylor (Duffield). 


Carlo Goldoni in Colombani’s Book Shop, one of Pietro Longhi’s 
“faithful and genial’’ paintings of eighteenth century Venice with 
which H. C. Chatfield-Taylor’s Goldoni is illustrated. Colom- 
bani’s Book Shop was the headquarters of the Granelleschi, the 
literary Tories who believed, among other things, that Goldoni 
was undermining the Italian theatre by waging war on the old 
Commedia dell’ Arte. One day Goldoni and Gozzi, his great 
rival, who headed the Granelleschi and was at that time known 
only as a critic, met in Colombani’s Book Shop. During their 
historic encounter Goldoni pointed out that it was one thing to 
“compose verbal criticisms,’’ and quite another to write successful 
plays. Gozzi staked his reputation on drawing more folk together 
than Goldoni could with all his scenic tricks, “by simply putting 
the old wives’ fairy story of the Love of Three Oranges upon 
the boards.” In 1761 Gozzi’s play carried the day and forced 
Goldoni to leave his beloved Venice. 

















From Allardyce Nicoll’s The Development of the Theatre (Harcourt, Brace) 


A cross-section of the Haymarket Theatre, London, 1807, 
which makes an interesting comment on the changing his- 
tory of the proscenium arch in the English theatre. After 
Rich modified Wren’s original plan for Drury Lane, the 
apron stage (a remnant of Elizabeth’s time) was forced 
farther and farther behind a deep enfolding frame and the 
proscenium arch increasingly cluttered up with doors and 
stage boxes until the actor was no longer in the centre of 
his audience. Allardyce Nicoll in his Development of the 
Theatre uses this view of the Haymarket to show that when 
the deep proscenium was in the process of being eliminated 
7 the old stage doors and boxes were set obliquely, thus limit- 
H ing their use exclusively to the actors. 
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rint. More than that they are fairly sure of being of interest to someone 
and of being welcomed as contributions to the vast field of Shakespearean 
scholarship. From the recent books on the subject alone it would be possi- 
ble to make a fairly complete study of Shakespeare's life and plays, his 
stage and his rivals. There is, for example, Frederick S. Boas’ excellent 
Introduction to the Reading of Shakespeare which aims “‘to remove, or to 
lighten, some of the obstacles which the ‘general reader’ often finds to the 
understanding and enjoyment” of his plays and poems. Covering in a 
concise way Shakespeare’s growth as a technician “from Titus Andronicus 
to The Tempest,’ Mr. Boas shows how Shakespeare used his library and 
drew his characters, and then proceeds to carry his stage history “through 
Three Centuries” up until the present time. From such an intelligent 
Baedeker to the whole subject, the reader may turn to Stopford Brooke’s 
On Ten Plays of Shakespeare and Ten More Plays to find a detailed and 
fluent discussion of the literary and human values of the greatest of the 
dramas. Between the lines of his analyses Mr. Brooke, who writes well 
and persuasively, draws a plausible picture of the man Shakespeare, which 
is both consistent and profound. If, by this time, the reader may feel the 
need of a general background to the period, there is Agnes Mure Mac- 
kenzie’s The Playgoer’s Handbook to the English Renaissance Drama 
which contains informative chapters on the nature of the Elizabethan play, 
and pointed sketches of Shakespeare’s predecessors, such of his “com- 
panions” as Jonson, Chapman, Marston, Dekker and Heywood, and such 
of his “‘juniors’’ as Middleton, Shirley, Beaumont and Fletcher and Mas- 
singer and Ford. For the more advanced Shakespearean the list holds 
its full quota of new books. Of these W. J. Lawrence’s Pre-Restoration 
Stage Studies and The Physical Conditions of the Elizabethan Public Play- 
house make the truest contribution. Mr. Lawrence is one of the most 
learned and ardent of all the microscopic students of the Elizabethan stage. 
Though he writes essentially for specialists, his constant use of obscure 
details is backed by such an astute theatre sense that his books can well 
command, and do deserve, a wider audience. The Physical Conditions of 
the Elizabethan Public Playhouse, ‘‘a fusion of several lectures” given at 
Harvard and Radcliffe, 1925-6, is a rambling discussion of the platform, 
traps, doors, and tiring houses of the theatres, that is more patient than 
exciting. Far more alive are the sixteen essays that make up The Pre- 
Restoration Stage. They are written with that unswerving emphasis on 
the seemingly trivial and deadly which characterizes Mr. Lawrence’s ap- 
proach. But when read together they create a vivid sense of a living 
theatre of the past. In particular, such chapters as “Hamlet as Shake- 
speare Staged It” and “Elizabethan Stage Realism”’ lift the whole book 
far above the musty unreality in which so much of modern scholarship is 
eenned to delight. Even more special in subject and appeal than Mr. 

awrence’s books are Thomas Whitfield Baldwin’s “The Organization 
and the Personnel of the Shakespearean Company and Shakespeare and 
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the Theatre, a series of papers by members of the Shakespeare Associa- 
tion. Professor Baldwin’s volume is a solid and invaluable piece of re- 
search work of its kind and like its kind it respects its facts much more 
than its readers. From the dry impersonality of the papers collected in 
the Shakespeare Society’s volume, J. Isaacs’ Shakespeare as a Man of the 
Theatre and C. M. Haines’ The Development of Shakespeare’s Stagecraft 
stand forth with a welcome touch of vitality. Less important from the 
view-point of Ph.D. wisdom are Ashley Thorndike's Shakespeare in 
America and Robert Bridges’ The Influence of the Audience on Shake- 
speare’s Drama. These two rather inconsequential little essays are written 
with a charm not to be found in the works of the ‘‘white wings of history.” 
If they are doubly welcome it is because it is encouraging to realize that 
there is no fixed and lasting law by which the students of Shakespeare must 
become deadly dry, and unable to use the English they profess to admire 
in him. Dixon M. Morton 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Goldoni. A biography, by H. C. Chatfield-Taylor. Duffield and Com- 
pany: New York. 


“He is the easiest and happiest genius in the history of the theatre,” 
says Stark Young of Goldoni, in his foreword to the new edition of H. C. 
Chatfield-Taylor’s fine biography. Certainly it is as such a figure that he 
appears in Mr. Chatfield-Taylor’s monumental book. From his boyhood 
in Venice, through his wild, itinerant youth, his frequent escapades and 
even more frequent love affairs, Mr. Chatfield-Taylor has followed 
Goldoni to his days as playwright of the Sant’ Angelo and San Luca Thea- 
tres in Venice, and finally to those closing years which he passed as a volun- 
tary exile in Paris. Instead of merely outlining Goldoni’s life and cata- 
loguing his plays, Mr. Chatfield-Taylor has recreated the social and literary 
backgrounds of the time in Italy and France, and painted vivid and en- 
thralling pictures of Goldoni’s Venice and Paris. He has shown the false, 
precious world of Arcadia, which Goldoni had the good fortune to escape, 
that was the Italian equivalent of the silly circle of pompous srtibes 
Moliére gibed at in Les Précieuses Ridicules. He has given a detailed and 
living account of the Commedia dell’ Arte and the Commedia Erudita, 
the two great literary traditions that dominated the stage of his time. 
Also he has traced, with a wise sense of selection, Goldoni the playwright, 
from his first tentative attempts to the days when he was fighting against 
the staled tradition of improvised comedy, and writing, under an almost 
superhuman pressure, some of his finest comedies of the Venice he knew 
and loved. In particular that season of 1750-51 at the Sant’ Angelo 
stands out as a “terrible” year. It was then that Goldoni had promised 
his public to produce some sixteen new comedies, an appalling figure, 
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even for a man who had for some time been under contract to turn out 
eight new plays a year, when one remembers that “the onerous task of 
rehearsal’ was also his. Goldoni’s warfare with Chiari and Gozzi, his 
two great rivals, and the men who finally drove him out of Venice by 
capturing the public with their figures from the old Commedia dell’ Arte, 
is given in detail. So too, are the difficult days that “Gran Goldoni” passed 
in Paris, when for two years he was the playwright of the Comédiens du 
Roi at the Hotel de Bourgogne, and for fifteen years a tutor at the court. 
Throughout Mr. Chatfield-Taylor writes with a bitter and proper scorn 
of those who have dismissed Goldoni as the “Italian Moliere.” From 
his pages a kindly, amusing, vigorous man emerges, who is curiously un- 
aware of the upheaval of his period, whose eyes see human foibles with- 
out the indignation of the satirist and reformer, and who writes from a 
strong love of living and a keen amusement over the smallest details of 
life. Mr. Chatfield-Taylor’s method is leisurely. His study of Goldoni, 
his plays and his time stretches to nearly six hundred pages, often 
doubling on itself as it goes. But his book remains the finest biography 
of Goldoni in English, and one of the most vital and inviting books mod- 
ern scholarship has produced. 


; The A. B. C. of Aesthetics, by Leo Stein. Boni and Liveright: New 
ork. 


“There is as yet no body of knowledge in matters aesthetic that is 
either extensive or practical,” Mr. Stein remarks in the opening chapter 
of his book. If this is true of aesthetic principles in general it is par- 
ticularly true of such principles as applied to the art of the theatre. There 
is. as a matter of fact, no such thing as an aesthetic of the theatre of 
today—possibly because the theatre is in its essence even more elusive 
than the plastic arts with which Mr. Stein is chiefly concerned. His 
4. B.C. of Aesthetics is a guide for the intelligent through the labyrinthine 
ways which the mind must take to apprehend the beautiful. Mr. Stein 
states this aim with due modesty. He makes “‘no pretense to be anything 
more than useful’’—and useful he will surely prove to those equipped to 
follow his reasoning. The average reader may occasionally find difficulty 
in following his discussion, for he avoids that easy prop to understanding, 
the categorical alignment of definitions. His book therefore is a gen- 
eral study of first principles rather than a particular statement. He 
describes the processes by which a work of art is understood—assimilated 
—and defines the aesthetic experience; he analyzes emotion and feeling, 
and discusses distortion, composition and pictorial seeing in a way that 
illuminates the approach of a modern painter to his art. “Art,” he tells 
us finally, ‘is one of the incidental items of human behavior,” but one to 
which Mr. Stein has given a life-time of intensive consideration, the fruits 
of which are garnered in this volume. 
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Alexandre Dumas fils, Dramatist, by H. Stanley Schwarz. The New 
York University Press: New York. 


Dumas fils was a fighting playwright, argumentative, ambitious, extrava- 
gantly vocal. Prolific as a dramatist, he was even more so as a writer 
of prefaces, bursting into floods of print in defense of his dramatic 
theories and elaborating his ideas with abundant logic. [Illegitimate son 
of that great teller of tales, Alexandre Dumas, he was a recalcitrant 
child of the Romantic Movement in the French theatre and turned the 
current of its drama into those channels of realism and logic in which it 
found its natural outlet during the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
Of his plays La Dame aux Camélias is most familiar to American audi- 
ences. It was for years (and apparently still is in the motion pictures) 
the testing ground of every actress who aspired to a place in the spot-light. 
Bernhardt and Duse played it over half the world, lending it the glamour 
of their different geniuses. In his Alexandre Dumas fils, Professor H. 
Stanley Schwarz has given us the first extended study in English of the 
creator of Marguerite Gautier and the drame a these. His book, the 
result of much careful research, is thoroughly documented. But his whole 
treatment is unpersuasive. He is so impressed with Dumas’ professions 
of moral intent and so uninspired in his own presentation of them that 
his book fails of its avowed purpose of winning a new appreciation for a 
neglected dramatist. By ignoring the background, theatrical and actual, 
against which Dumas fils played his colorful part Professor Schwarz has 
failed to make his appraisal of the playwright complete and denied him 
the chance of holding the reader’s interest and sympathy. 


L’Aiglon, by Edmond Rostand. Translated by Basil Davenport. Yale 
University Press: New Haven. 


L’ Aiglon seems to have something of the same fascination for transla- 
tors that it has for actors, presenting a constant challenge and inviting a 
challenging comparison. If, therefore, it is inevitable that this new trans- 
lation by Basil Davenport should be compared with such a hardy peren- 
nial as Louis N. Parker’s familiar and by now almost traditional English 
rendering, it must be admitted that it emerges from the test triumphant. 
Mr. Davenport’s is a simple and singing translation, which avoids the 
“thee’s”’ and “‘thou’s” of its predecessor and has an independent vigor of 
its own. So vibrant, in fact, is Mr. Davenport’s word selection and so 
swinging are his verses that even the grisly artificialities of the original 
seem to possess the ardor of a new reality. His text, made for the actor, 
has that fine and dynamic clarity which belongs to all good theatre speech. 
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For the Little Theatre, College or High School Audi- 
torium, Woman's Club and Amateur Dramatic Society 


The 
LITTLE THEATRE FILM SERVICE 


wishes to announce that due to the en- 





thusiastic response from all parts of the 
country, plans are rapidly maturing. 


The Little Theatre Film Service, 
outlined on this page last month, 
is organizing a special Little The- 
atre Circuit to show only the best 
American and foreign moving pic- 
tures, at a cost within the reach of 
everyone, with arrangements to fur- 
nish equipment on installment basis. 


To expedite the details of the Service, 
all groups interested who have not al- 
ready sent in their names are urged to 
do so at once. 


The particulars of the plan will be 
formulated on the basis of the replies 
received. 


Send in your name now to receive announcements of further developments 


LITTLE THEATRE FILM SERVICE 


(Temporary Address) 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 119 West 57th St., New York 
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Artists’ Supplies 


Make-up 








ALJO 
Scenic Artist’s Supplies 


DRY AND PULP COLORS—-ANILINE DYES 
BRONZE POWDERS 


Aljo Manufacturing Co. 


MAX FACTOR’S 
SUPREME 
MAKE-UP PREPARATIONS 


Used in Motion Pictures for many years. This fa- 
mous line of Make-up is now available to the Stage 
Profession. Write for list and details. Dealers 





168 West 22nd St. New York, N. Y. everywhere. 
Dept. T. Tel.: Watkins 6779 326 South Hill St. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Costumes Marionettes 





COSTUME your show the same as Broad- 


way managers do. Brooks’ Cos- 
tumes are used in practically every New York 
production. These same costumes are available for 
your use. 25,000 to choose from. Send list of 
requirements for our proposal. 


BROOKS 1437 Broadway, New York 


MARIONETTES 
TORY SARG'S i ae 
Adventures of Christopher Columbus 


Write for open dates and terms. 


Management: Ernest Briggs, Inc., 
1490 Broadway, New York. 





Draperies and Settings 


Nerve Massage 





BEAUMONT SCENERY STUDIOS 
New Address: 443 West 47th Street, New York 
Scenery and ee ee to Order— 


Shipped anywhere in the U . for Private 
Theatricals, Schools, Clubs, Little Theatres, Churches. 


No catalog issued, as all our ideas are original. 
Write for information. 


HURKING NERVE MASSAGE 

and Hot Oil Treatments —139072 
“Outwits Old Age,” for business, professional tn 
society women, by keeping them physically fit. 
Physicians’ Recommendations. 

(Residence Treatments only) 
ANNA T. HURKA 

55 E. 34th St., N. ¥. C. Also Schenectady, N. Y. 

Phone: Lexington 5122 





SCENERY 


Yes, I have 4,000 Settings for Rent! 


AMELIA GRAIN, PHILADELPHIA 
THE ONE PLACE IN THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD 


Schools 








“From Curtain to Back-Wall”’ 


MATNEY STUDIO 
Stage Settings, Drop Curtains, Silks, Satins, Ve- 
fours. Stage Rigging, Ground Cloths, Asbestos Cur- 
tains, Travelers. 
Rentals and Sales 

Little Theatres, High Schools, Amateur Groups 
307 West 47th St. Telephone 
New York City Longacre 4160 


BRENAU SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND 
DRAMATIC ART 
(Founded in 1900) 
Courses offered in: 
Public Speaking Playwriting Shakespeare 
Voice Stagecraft Modern Drama 
Pantomime Make-up Browning 
Four years’ course leading to B. O. Degree. 
For particulars, address 
Miss Grace Jean Salls, Dean Gainesville, Ga 








- SCHNEIDER STUDIOS, Inc. 
; STAGE DRAPERIES 
Drop Curtains, Cycloramas, 
Groundcloths, Vaudeville Sets, 
Theatrical Effects 


127 WEST 47th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: Bryant 1169 


PEGGY TAYLOR STUDIO THEATRE 
CLASSIC BALLET—INTERPRETIVE DANCING 
During the season, Peggy Taylor assisted by 
her dancers, will give a series of dance recitals 
at the studio. Admission by subscription only. 
Write for dates and further information 


43 West 46th St. Bryant 1783 








L.WEISS & SONS 


MFRS.OP 
CURTAINS - DRAPERIES - FURNITURE 
THEATRE & STAGE 


508 West 43rd St. New York 


PERRY-MANSFIELD SCHOOL OF THE 
THEATRE AND DANCE 
STEAMBOAT SPRINGS, COLORADO 
JULY—AUGUST 
Booklet on request 
343 East 50th St., New York. Murray Hil] 2207 





Theatrical Fabrics 








THEATRICAL FABRICS 
For Stage Curtains, Drapes and Costumes 
MANUFACTURED AT OUR OWN MILLS 
Maharam Textile Co., Inc. 
Opposite Friars’ Club 


107 W. 48th St., New York Bryant 2511-2 








Lighting 
WHOLESALE 


Charles I. Newton « reran 
Moving Clouds, Water Ripples, Ocean 
Waves, Falling Snow, Rain, Volcanic 
Eruptions, Fire, Lightning, Flowing Lava, 
Birds, Butterflies, Flying Angels, Etc. 
Stereopticons, Sciopticons, Spotlights, 
Bunch Lights and Window Spots. 

244 W. 14th St., N.Y.C. Tel. Chel. 2171 





H. D. MENDELSOHN CO. 
Headquarters for 
THEATRICAL FABRICS 


112-118 West 44th St. New York City 
Phones—Bryant 4107-4170 
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A CHECK LIST OF 


NEW PLAYS AND BOOKS 
ON THE THEATRE 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


Clowning Through Life, Eddie Foy: Dutton. $5.00 


Diary of David Garrick, ed: R. C. Alexander: 
Oxford. 
Dumas, fils, Dramatist, Schwarz: N. Y. U. 


Press. $3.50 
Goldoni, H. C. Chatfield Taylor: Duffield. $4.50 
Mad Folk of the Theatre, O. Skinner: Bobbs, 

Merrill. $3.50 
Lest I Forget, Cyril Maude: Sears. $4.00 
Pages from My Life, F. Chaliapin: Harper. $5.00 

HISTORICAL 
A History of the American Drama, A. H. 

Quinn: Harper. $10.00 
A Short History of the Drama, M. Bellinger: 

Holt. $3.00 
A Study of Modern Drama, B. Clark: Appleton. $3.50 
Collected Essays, Robert Bridges: Oxford. $1.00 
Development of the Theatre, A. Nicoll: 

Harcourt, Brace. $10.00 


On Ten Plays of Shakespeare, S. Brooke: 

Oxford. $2.50 
Organization and Personnel of the Shake- 

spearean Company, Baldwin: Princeton 

University Press. $6.00 
Physical Conditions of Elizabethan Public 

Playhouses, W. J. Lawrence: Harvard $1.50 
Pre-Restoration Stage Studies, W. J. Law- 

rence: Harvard. $5.00 
Shakespeare and the Theatre, Shake- 

speare Ass'n: Oxford. $5.50 
Ten More Plays of Shakespeare, S. Brooke: 

Oxford. $2.50 


TECHNICAL 


Acting, A. Crafton & J. Royer: Crofts. $2.25 
Athletic Dances and Simple Clogs, Hellas & 

Knighton: Barnes. $2.00 
Children’s Theatres and Plays, C. Mackay: 

Appleton. $3.50 
Clothes On and Off the Stage, H. Chalmers: 

Appleton. $3.50 
Costume and Fashion, H. Norris: Dutton. $7.50 
Design in the Theatre, A. & C. Boni. $2.50 
Index to Plays, 1800-1926, I. T. E. Firkins: 

Wilson. $8.00 
Marionettes, Masks and Shadows, W. Mills 

& L. Dunn: Doubleday, Doran. $3.50 
Modern Stage Decoration, S. Cheney: John 

Day. $10.00 
Modes and Manners of the Nineteenth Cen- 

tury, Fischel & von Boehm: Dutton. $20.00 


Oriental and Character Dances, Frost: Barnes. $3.00 


Self Expression, A. Crafton & J. Royer: 
Crowell. $1.75 


Technique of Pantomime, F. Lutz: Sather Gate. 


Theatre, E. J. R. Isaacs: Little, Brown. $4.50 


(List Continued on Next Page) 





From the Longmans, Green Drama Shelf 


COQUETTE 


By GeEorGE ABBOTT and 
ANN PRESTON BRIDGERS 
The outstanding hit of the season in New York. 
A book which everyone will want to add to his 
drama library. $2.00 
TWO PASSENGERS FOR CHELSEA 
And Other Plays 

By Oscar W. FIRKINS 
One-act plays extremely various in types and 
settings and thoroughly delightful. $2.5 
LONGMANS, GREEN anp CO. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








THE TECHNIQUE OF PANTOMIME 
by FLORENCE LUTZ 


formerly 

INSTRUCTOR IN PANTOMIME, American Acad- 
emy of Dramatic Arts, New York; Assistant 
Professor of Oral Interpretation, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley; Dean of the Curry School of 
Expression, Boston. 

Pantomime, as significant gesticulation and facial 
expression, has become as necessary to speech edu- 
cation as oral expression. 


The publishers are arranging a tour by the 
author, who will give Interpretative Lec- 
tures demonstrating the art of Pantomime. 
Three hundred and fifty schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities are using THE TECHNIQUE OF PAN- 
TOMIME. For information, address 
Publishers 
THE SATHER GATE BOOK SHOP 


2271 Telegraph Avenue Berkeley, California 





PLAYABLE ONE-ACTS, By V. D. HYDE 
1900 Eudora St., Denver, Colo. 


“Taking Advice of Friends” 
4M. 1W. 1 Boy, Brokerage office, 45 min., 40 cts. 
“Helping Charlie’ 
2M. 2W. Apt. Living R., 45 min., 40 cts. 
“The Lady Canvasser” 
2M. 1W., communicating, offices, 20 min., 40 cts. 
“Marian’s Burglar” 
2M. 1W., Apt. Living R., 18-20 min., 40 cts. 
“Promoting the Hospital Fund” 
1M. 2W., Shabby General R., 12 min., 35 cts. 
“The School for Lovers” 
2M. 2W., two simple settings, 10 min., 35 cts. 
“Miss Lulie Bootlegger” 
Monolog (Colored), 5-6 min., 25 ects. (No Royalty) 








UNUSUAL OFFER 


COMPLETE and unexpurgated trans’a- 

tions of Foreign Masterpieces. Droll 
Stories of Balzac, Boccaccio’s Decameron, 
Rousseau’s Confessions, Mademoiselle de 
Maupin, Rabelais, the Heptameron, etc., 
$3.50 each. Privately Printed and Illus- 
trated Editions. Catalogue upon request. 


EASTERN BOOK BUREAU 
309 FIFTH AVE., DEPT. A4, NEW YORK 
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DRAPERIES SCENERY 
STAGE SETTINGS 


For 





Schools Designed 
Little Theatres to meet 
Auditoriums every 
Theatres requirement 
Halls, etc. sult ON MERIT 


340 West 41st St. New York City 





Harriett Peasley’s 
Marionettes 


Productions designed to interest and 
amuse adult audiences, as well as plays 
done more expressly for children. 


For descriptive folder and rates, 
address: 


Harriett Peasley, Cheshire, Connecticut 





WHITEHEAD SCHOOL 
of Rhythm and Drama 


Virginia Whitehead, B.S. Douglas Whitehead, M.A 


Motor-Menta] Rhythmics Play Directing 
Pantomimic Dancing Dramatic Expression 
Folk Dancing Educational Dramatics 


Dan Totheroh—Playwriting 
Practice in plays and platform recitals. Private 
coaching. College credit for teachers groups. Spe- 


cial groups of professional singers and actors in re- 
laxation and body training. Circular sent on request. 


Special Summer Course, July 9— Aug. 10 


108 Central Park South 
New York City Circle 5079 








RUDOLPH SCHAEFFER 


SUMMER CLASSES 
RHYTHMO-CHROMATIC 


DESIGN 


JULY 5 TO AUGUST 11 


Rose Adis sche Assisting 





Color, Design, Plastic Form, 
Interior Decoration, Stagecraft 


127 GRANT AVE. 
SAN FRANCISCO 

















CHECK LIST—Continued 


GENERAL AND PARTICULAR 


A. B. C. of Aesthetics, L. Stein: Boni & 


Liveright. $3.00 
Art of the Night, G. J. Nathan: Knopf. $2.50 
But Is It Art?, P. Hammend: Doubleday, 

Doran. $2.50 
Dithyramb, Tragedy and Comedy, A. W. 

Pickard—Cambridge: Oxford. $6.00 
God’s Drum, H. Alexander: Dutton. $7.50 


Opera Synopses, J. W. McSpadden: Crowell. $2.50 


Scenario and Screen, F. T. Patterson: 


Harcourt, Brace. $2.00 
Wide Fields, P. Green: McBride. $2.50 
Yankee-Doodle-Doo, G. Vernon: Payson & 

Clarke. $5.00 

PLAYS 
And So To Bed, J. B. Fagan: Holt. $2.00 
Appleton Book of Short Plays, 2nd Series, 

ed. by K. Nicholson: Appleton. $2.50 
Behold, the Bridegroom, G. Kelly: Little, 

Brown. $1.50 
Belt, The, P. Sifton: Macaulay. $2.00 
Best Plays of 1926-1927, ed. by Burns Man- 

tle: Dodd, Mead. $3.00 
Bismarck, The Trilogy of a Fighter, 

E. Ludwig: Putnam. $3.50 
Centuries, The, Em Jo Basshe: Macaulay $2.00 


Coming of Christ, The, J. Masefield: Macmillan. 
Coquette, Abbott & Bridgers: Longmans, Green. $2.00 


Escape, J. Galsworthy: Scribner. $1.00 
Fifty More Contemporary One Act Plays, 

ed. by F. Shay: Appleton. $5.00 
Five Eighteenth-Century Comedies, ed. by 

A. Nicoll: Oxford. $ .80 
Five Restoration Tragedies, ed. by B. Dobree: 

Oxford. $ .80 
Four Plays, S. & J. Quintero: Little, Brown. $2.50 
Good Hope, The, Heijermans: French. $1.50 
Household Plays, V. Olcott: Dodd, Mead. $2.00 
In the Valley, P. Green: French. $2.50 
International, The, J. H. Lawson: Macaulay. $2.00 


Judgment of Dr. Johnson, G. K. Chesterton: 
Putnam. $1.50 
L’Aiglon, E. Rostand: Yale University Press $3.00 
Lazarus Laughed, E. O’Neill: Boni & Live- 
right. 
Legend of St. Nicholas, B. M. Dix: French. $1.50 
Letter, The, S. Maugham: Doubleday, Doran. $2.00 
Marco Millions, E. O’Neill: Boni & Liveright, 2.50 
Mr. Prohack. A. Bennett: Doubleday, Doran. 


$2.50 


One Act Plays of Luigi Pirandello: Dutton. $2.50 
Oscar Wilde, L. Cohen: Boni & Liveright. $2.00 
Patriot, The, A. Neumann; Boni & Liveright. $2.00 
Plays of Georg Biichner: Viking. $2.50 
Porgy, D. & D. Heyward: Doubleday, Doran $1.00 
Racket, The, B. Cormack: French. $1.50 
Royal Family, The, Kaufman & Ferber: 

Doubleday, Doran. $2.00 
Salome, O. Wilde: Dutton. $3.50 
Song of Solomon, H. Osborne: Appleton. $1.25 
Strange Interlude, E. O'Neill: Boni & 

Liveright. $2.50 
Twelve Thousand, B. Frank: Knopf. $2.00 
Two Passengers for Chelsea, O. Firkins: 

Longmans, Green. $2.50 
Volpone, S. Zweig; Viking. $2.00 
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SOME NEW BOUND PLAYS 


THE RACKET 
A Play in Three Acts 
By BARTLETT CORMACK 


“There hasn’t been a drama that has got so close 
to genuine American newspaper men and genuine 


American cops.’’—George Jean Nathan, in ‘“‘The 


American Mercury.”’ 
Price, $1.50 


SHORE ACRES AND OTHER 
PLAYS 
By JAMES A. HERNE 
For the first time the reading public is now priv- 
ileged to read some of the most representative plays 


of this famous author. This volume contains: 
SHORE ACRES, SAG HARBOR, HEARTS OF OAK 


Price, $2.50 


THE GOOD HOPE 
A Drama of the Sea in Four Acts 
By HERMAN HEIJERMANS 
Produced by the Eva Le Gallienne’s Civic Repertory 
Theatre with great success. Preface by J. Brooks 
Atkinson 
Price, $1.50 


THE TRIAL OF MARY DUGAN 
A Melodrama in Three Acts 
By BAYARD VEILLER 

“Engrossing melodrama.” Alexander Woollcott, 
New York World. 

“*Shrewd, exciting transcript.’’—Gilbert Gabriel, New 
York Sun. 

Price, $1.50 


IN THE VALLEY AND OTHER 
CAROLINA PLAYS 
By PAUL GREEN 


Eleven one-acters by the Winner of the Pulitzer 
Award, 1927. 

Price, $2.50 
There is also a special limited edition, numbered and 
signed by the author, for sale at $7.50 per copy. 


THE DEVIL IN THE CHEESE 
A Fantasy in Three Acts 
By TOM CUSHING 


“A vastly diverting and intriguing comedy com- 
pounded of wit, fantasy and whimsicality, with a 
dash of red blooded drama spicing its sprightly 
end.”’ Kelcey Allen. 

Price, $1.50 


Send for new Catalogue 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


INCORPORATED 1898 


25 West 45th Street 


Thos. R. Edwards, Managing Director 


New York City 











A Summer Training Base 
for the Arts of the Theatre 


Manhattan Theatre Camp 


at Peterborough, New Hampshire 
JULY and AUGUST 


Instruction and training in: Faculty: 
HIsTORY OF THE DRAMA....Walter Prichard Eaton 


STAGE CRAFT, DECORATION, LIGHTING, 
Alexander Wyckoff 


ACTING and STAGE DIRECTING....... Walter Hartwig 
ME SOMITE ok. 6:6:0.0:0 00060 eens Dagmar Perkins 
i a ee Louise Revere Morris 
IN oo 2a ic esp ain shleieiw wieiete erent Evelyn Cohen 
SIS os. bic ond dics wrasse Wewwone eked Oscar Bernner 
DRAMATIC CRITICISM. .........000c0ce John Anderson 
SINE = 2 ors-d argc doeo'o doen ane a David Carb 


Thoroughly equipped workshop, stage and studios. 
Two complete productions designed, built, rehearsed 
and presented. 

Special Lectures by Prominent Authorities on: 
Theatre Architecture; Theatre Business Manage- 
ment; Theatrical Publicity; Traditions of the Amer- 
ican Theatre; Our New American Drama; Psy- 
choiogy, Philosophy and Sociology and Their Values 
in Terms of the Theatre. 


Send for illustrated prospectus. 
WALTER HARTWIG, General Director 


MANHATTAN THEATRE CAMP 
226 West 47th Street New York, N. Y. 
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Jen Years 


of practical play production for the 
widest variety and most critical 
of theatre patronage provide 
aconvincing bac gag for the 


School.o/ theS7heatre 
of the 
PASADENA COMMUNITY PLAYHOUSE 


—— ASSOCIATION —— 
To be Opened in the Fall of 1928 in 


PAS ADENA , CALIFORNI A 


mation V 
CHARLES ay "MANAGER. 
uth El Molir Avernue , 


California 
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A Letter to Little Theatres, College Dramatic Clubs 


Have you ever thought of establishing a permanent wardrobe for your Dramatic 
Activities? We are prepared to quote you very interesting prices for the purchase of 
costumes, wigs, costume accessories, properties, etc., for your wardrobe department. 
We can supply these to you at a much lower price than you could make them your- 
selves, and you can be assured of accuracy in every detail. 

If you are interested kindly advise us what type of work you are doing, and we 
would be pleased to offer suggestions and prices for your consideration. 


Send 25 cents for new illustrated catalog, which amount will be credited on your first order 


VAN HORN & SON, Est. 1852, THeatricat Costumer 





12th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ROLLIN W. VAN HORN, Pres. 


Sale and Rental 


Recognized Authorities on Period Costume 





Gloucester School of the Little Theatre 


9th Season 
June 30th—August 25th 


Acting — Production 
Plays given publicly twice a week 
Two weeks of repertory 


For circular address 
F. Evans 112 Charles St., 
F. O. Cunningham Boston, Mass. 


ELSA FINDLAY 


Season 1927-1928 P 


~ } ~ 
DatLcrozE EURYTHMICS > /7 
PLASTIC, PANTOMIME SS 
a, At 
For Actors, Dancers, Vy 
Musicians, Teachers gg teats, 


Studio, 264 Fifth Avenue 
Adults and Children 
Summer Courses July-August ~— 


For information apply 
264 Fifth Avenue, New York Mad. Sq.: 1019 





HELEN FORD 


ACTING 
THEORY — PRACTICE 


STUDIO SUMMER STUDIO 
Carnegie Hall-Mez 864 Nantel 
7th Ave. & 56th St. Laurentian Mts. 
New York, N. Y. Province of Quebec 
Sept. 15th-June ist July 5th-Aug. Ioth. 


Telephone—Circle 1350 


Elizabeth B. Grimball 


Studio of Acting and 


Dramatic Production 
264 FIFTH AVENUE 


Registrations for Oct. 1928 NOW. 


Training for the Professional Theatre ~ 
and for Educational & Community Dramatics 


Elizabeth B. Grimball — Stage Director 
PRODUCER OF PAGEANTS AND PLAYS 








SCHOOL OF THE GOODMAN 
‘eee, THEATRE 











} E FACULTY 
: L Thomas Wood Stevens 
Whitford Kane Mary Agnes Doyle 


Alphonso lanelli and others 


Operating its own Theatre 
Thoroughly professional training in entire work of 
the theatre—production, acting, scene design, cos- 

tume and playwriting. 

Practical experience in Repertory 

ADMISSION BY COMPETITION 

NEW TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 17 


Address Dept. TA for free descriptive bulletin. 


KENNETH SAWYER GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE 


DEPT. TA, THE ART INSTITUTE. CHICAGO, ILL- 





THEODORA —ILVINE 
ST UDIO™ THEATRE 


310 West 73rd Street, N. Y. 
A COURSE IN ACTING 
Small groups. Also private lessons. 


All Rehearsals and Stage Technique 
with Miss Irvine personally. Work 
sponsored by Eva Le Gallienne, Mr. 
and Mrs. Coburn, Edith Wynne 
Matthison. 
Teacher of Alice Brady. 
Summer Course— 
July 9th to August 13th 
Write for Catalogue 4 
Telephone: Endicott 3345 
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Directors, Little Theatres and Dramatic Departments 


SUMMER VACATION COURSE IN NEW YORK CITY 
JUNE 25th—AUGUST 4th 


Actual direction under criticism, John Martin, 


Practical instruction in Stagecraft, Kate 


Director 


Lawson, Technical Director Guild Theatre 


Lighting problems demonstrated on stage of New York’s best equipped theatre 


Traditional and modern approach to classic plays, Lemuel B. C. Josephs 


LOUISE GIFFORD 


Training for the Young Actor 


SUMMER AND FALL 


54 West 74th St. 


TERMS FOR ACTORS 


New York City 





THE WHARF PLAYERS 


OF PROVINCETOWN, Inc. 

ANNOUNCE 
To Authors 

The fifth season of new and original plays 

At Provincetown (Nine Productions) 
To Students 
The second season of the Summer School 
of the Theatre 
At Provincetown (Bulletin Ready) 
Send communications to 
755 Boylston St., Room 514, Boston, Mass. 
No fee for reading manuscripts 








Playhouse 
at the 
Cross Streams 


Resident School and Summer Camp 
Devoted to 
Theatre and Cultural Arts 
Thorough Technical Training for the Professional Stage, 
by New York director 
Personality Building that liberates one from fear, 
self-consciousness and a sense of limitation and fits 
them for Professional and Social life. 
Constructive Recreation in an enjoyable 
environment. 
For laymen and professionals. 
Address: HOPEWELL JUNCTION, DUTCHESS Co., N. Y. 
(65 Miles from N. Y. C.) 


EcizApeth Mack 
STUDIOS 
PARIS — SUMMER TERM , 


43 rue Michel Ange 
June-September 
Professional Course: 
French Dramatic Technique, 
Study of French Theatre, 
Acting, Coaching. 
Cultural Course: 
French Language, History. 
Art, Literature. Short trips s- 
and visits to points of h.s- }! ] 
torical or art interest. 4 
For information address 
MIss MADELINE HICKS 
66 Fifth Av., New York 
Tel.: Algonquin 6907. 




















Phidelah Rice Summer School 
of the 
Spoken Word 


The Bungalow School 
Overlooking the Sea 


Oak Bluffs, Mass. 


Intensive courses in Expression. Professional Act- 
ing and Stage Direction. Two “Little Theatre’’ 
Plays each week. Land and Water Sports. 
First Session opens Monday, June 4 
Second Session opens Monday, July 2 


Address, Mr. Phidelah Rice 
286 Clark Road Brookline, Mass. 








The Williams School of Dramatic Art 


GEORGE C. WILLIAMS 
President 
Incorporated with 





Collegiate 
/ Standing and Degree conferring 


ae privileges by the Board of 
({ Regents of the State of New 


York. 


Professional Director—Teach- 
| ing Staff includes twenty well- 
known Instructors. Courses in 
Acting—Directing and Managing 
—Teaching of Dramatics. Grad- 
| uates eligible to teach Dramatics 
| in Schools of New York State. 


Teachers, Dramatic, Lyceum 
and Personal Culture Courses, 
two, three and four years in 
length. 

















Theatre, Gymnasium, Dormi- 
tories. Courses in Scenic De- 
sign—Stage Lighting — Dancing 
—Fencing—Stage Craft. Col- 
lege Courses in English, Lan- 
guages, Literature and Peda- 
gogy. 

Correct Speech a Specialty — 
Voice Training—Diction — Pro- 
nunciation. 

Popular and _ Inspirational 
Summer School. Sessions open 
June 4th and July 2nd. 


Fall Term opens September tll | 
20th. Send for catalogue. 


140 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


ROLLO A. TALLCOTT 


Dean 
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STAGE FURNISHINGS, Inc. 


A NEW SERVICE TO DESIGNERS 
Special attention to their requirements 


FURNISHINGS and DECORATIONS 
For all types of Stage Settings 


Complete Service to 
LITTLE THEATRES—SCHOOLS—AMATEUR CLUBS 


RENTALS and SALES 
348 West 40th Street, New York. Telephone: Penn. 7826 





=» YELLENTI & 


STAGE SETTINGS DESIGNED AND EXECUTED 
“From the Script to the Curtain” 


Estimates on Complete Production 


348 West 40th Street 
New York City Telephone: Penn. 7826 





DEVEREUX STUDIOS 


Curtains Draperies Screens 
Wall Hangings 


After April Ist we will occupy the entire building at 
46 EAST 9tH STREET, NEW YORK 








For the corneal and student of lighting 


Study color in light and its effects on 
pigments in your own studio. 


The use of the Hall Model Lighting 
Equipment has proven to be the only 
practical means of working out these 
problems in a Satisfactory and eco- 
nomical way. 





For further particulars address 


Mini i ing | assembled. 
com ete Oates eagmmang poard,2ssem0l°4-CEORGE L. HALL, W. Emerson St., Melrose, Mass. 
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The 
LITTLE THEATRE FILM SERVICE 


during the coming season 


will furnish motion pic- 


tures of unusual interest 
to 
Little Theatres, college or high school audito- 
riums, clubs and amateur dramatic societies 


For information write 


LITTLE THEATRE FILM SERVICE 
THEATRE ARTS, Inc. (Temporary Address 119 West 57th St., New York 











Stage Lighting Equipment 
For the Small Theatre 


“DISPLAY” Stage lighting equipment is particularly adaptable to the small 
stage. The insistence on “DISPLAY” supplies guarantees the 
buyer the best at minimum price! 


Here Are Some “‘Display’’ Values for the Small Theatre: 


Baby Hercules Spot Light complete $14.50 Handy unit 200 Watt Flood com- 


250 Watt Special dimmer for same 9.00 OE o:\b.s miele acchiis aies eee aaa 15.00 

1000 Watt Spotlight complete .... 35.00 8 ft. 30 light Footlights ........... 30.00 

1,000 Watt Aluminide Flood com- Gelatines assorted colors per C ... 12.00 
Oe ON SLD eM Hee 24.50 5 ampere full connectors ......... 1.10 

Handy unit 500 Watt Flood com- 15 ampere full connectors ......... 1.50 
ee EO Ce Pa arp ee ee 20.00 Stage Cable No. 14—2 conductor, 

8 ft. 30 light Borderlights ......... 30.00 ES aga ns 4 does 4 ou eee oe eek 6.50 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


DISPLAY STAGE LIGHTING Co.iNno 
334 WEST 44TH ST, NEW YORK CITY 
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AVAILABLE for LECTURES 


JOHN 
MASON 
BROWN 


Dramatic Critic and Associate Editor of 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 

THE PIONEER THEATRE 

BROADWAY IN REVIEW 

THE AMATEUR IMPULSE 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN 
PLAYWRIGHTS 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE 
MODERNS 


oe 








Subject of 
Lectures 


“Not only well grounded in his subject, but also 
an entertaining speaker.’—George Pierce Baker. 


“The fortunate possessor of both a rare sense of 
humor and an amazing platform personality.’’— 
Richard Boleslavsky. 
“Mr. Brown has that happiest of faculties of pre- 
senting true knowledge and wisdom in the most 
human and humorous phraseology.”—Mary Ellis. 
ocorm 
For Terms and Available Dates, write to 
The Pond Bureau, 25 W. 43rd St., NewYork 
Managers for CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


New Plays 


For Little Theatres, 
Schools and Colleges 


Over a hundred new titles now 
ready. Send for our latest lists. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


Incorporated 1898 
Send for our new Catalogue 
THOS. R. EDWARDS, Managing Director 


25 West 45th Street, New York City 











Just Published 


Coriolanus 


Edited by 
HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, Jr., A. B., 
Litt.D. 
The Twentieth Volume in 
A NEW VARIORUM EDITION OF THE 
WORKS OF 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


WILLIAM LYON PHELPS, Yale Uni- 
versity: 
“The most scholarly edition of 
Shakespeare the world has ever 
seen. It is not only the best edition. 
It is indispensable.” 
EDITH WYNNE MATTHISON: 
“We of the stage can rightly appre- 
ciate this work as a practical guide 
in stagecraft and management.” 
BOSTON TRANSCRIPT: 
“The volumes of the Variorum Edi- 
tion are a veritable library in them- 
selves—as adaptable to pleasurable 
reading as they are for reference.” 
Half Morocco $9.00 Cloth $6.00 
(Write for descriptive circular) 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA—LONDON 








TWO FIRST EDITIONS 


for the 
Theatre Lover’s Library 


DRAWINGS FOR THE THEATRE 


By Robert Edmond Jones 


Introduction by Arthur Hopkins. Thirty- 

five half-tone reproductions. Bound in 

boards, Imperial octavo, ninety-six pages. 

Price $5.00 
“Mr. Jones’ selection of sketches is wide and varied. 
Its pages arrest the spirit, and reflect the life of 
our theatre of the past ten years. It stands as a 
monument of one man’s achievement and a portent 
of what is to come.” D. M. Oenslager, 
Saturday Review of Literature. 





A Project for 


THE DIVINE COMEDY OF DANTE 


By Norman Bel Geddes 


Foreword by Max Reinhardt, Photography 

by Francis Bruguiere. Bound in boards, 

Imperial octavo, ninety-six pages. 

Price $5.00 
“What these pictures are cannot be described, but 
they express magnificent and elemental concep- 
tions; they are full of power, ingenuity, invention 
and sweep of feeling that make this book a new 
force in the life of the theatre of our time.” 
Stark Young, 
The New Republic. 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 
119 West 57th Street, New York 
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